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The Author 


To that talented and lovely lady, my 
wife Ruth, who so courageously carried on 
in the work of the ministry during the war 
years and who is now (°45-’46) Matron of 
Dailey Hall at Indiana Central College, this 
book is affectionately dedicated. 


FOREWORD 


World War No. II was a clash of ideas and ideals, 
as well as of battleships and swords. The radio and 
the press kept us abreast with the progress of the 
latter. We are not so well informed on the former. 
Capt. A. H. Sholty’s “Twice in Two Thousand Years” 
will leave on your mind an indelible picture of this 
conflict of cultures in the Pacific, a picture which the 
average American can readily understand. 


When you lay this challenging book down you will 
know more clearly just what the real issues are in 
this tremendous “Battle of the Pacific.” 


I have known Capt. Sholty over a period of 15 
years. He is widely known as a forceful and aggres- 
sive leader in his church. Now, these same abilities 
are being usefully employed in the armed services 
of his country. It is with pardonable pride that I 
write this foreword. 


The author, having lived in Tokyo for 5 years as 
a missionary, is well equipped to speak or write 
about the Japanese. His experiences likewise in- 
clude almost 10 months in the Aleutian Theatre of 
War where, aside from his duties in the taking of 
Attu and the occupation of Kiska, he gave scores of 
lectures to thousands of officers and troops on the 
“Characteristics of the Japanese Soldier.” 


You will find this an absorbing work. It presents 
the views, earnestly and ably expressed, of a soldier 
of Christ, who in the stress of his country’s need 
has put aside the gentle habiliment of the ministry 
to don the uniform of his country. 


The simple honesty of Capt. Sholty’s convictions 
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will move you and you will applaud his subtle ob- 
servations concerning the Japanese. 


When you conclude this narrative you will exult, 
as I have, that we can have such a lucid, passionless 
estirnate of our enemy in the Pacific. 


For those of you who are deeply resolved that in 
the post-war world greater harmony and under- 
standing shall prevail, this book is a MUST, and it 
is with a deep sense of urgency that I recommend 
it to you. 

Hon. Raymonp E. WILLIS 
U. S. Senator. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


After practically every address I made to troops, 
or to civilian groups someone would come to me 
and say—“You should give these lectures in Wash- 
ington, D. C., then all over the country,” “You should 
put these lectures in book form so that they would 
be available to the American public,” “You should 
write a series of articles in the magazines so that the 
people may understand these things.” 


Finally I decided to comply. I started writing in 
a quonset hut (hotel) at Ft. Randal, (Cold Bay, 
Unalaska). From that time on, between lectures, 
plane trips, and the taking of Attu and Kiska, I con- 
tinued writing in mess halls, tents, on ship board, the 
contents of this book. 


I took the manuscripts to Washington and sub- 
mitted them to the censors. Although admitting that 
they were interesting and quite worthwhile and even 
expressing a sincere hope that the book might appear 
soon, they cut the heart out of it with their censor- 
ing shears. Conversations with prisoners of war, 
quotations from diaries were all eliminated. Hence I 
laid the manuscripts aside. 


Now that the fighting is over and no need for 
censorship I am having them published. It is not 
the incidents of the war that I am so much interested 
in, but rather what is happening to civilization in 
our own day! 


We are witnessing the demise of a great and 
powerful religion, one which was threatening the 
world with its bloody sword. Only twice in 2,000 
years has the world been so threatened. 
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If Christianity is the religion its proponents claim 
it to be, NOW is its greatest opportunity. Not merely 
in Japan but in every land on the globe let her wield 
her “Sword of the Spirit.” 


Atomic energy was once only a theory. Now it is 
the most dangerous fact on this planet. The Chris- 
tian way among untold millions of people is still 
only a theory, an unattainable ideal. But it has be- 
come a practical necessity! The angels sang of 
“peace and goodwill”. They go together! Peace at 
the point of a gun will not last. Peace by goodwill 
will endure. An atomic faith in the Prince of Peace 
and goodwill is the only antidote to the terrors of 
atomic energy. 


The culture of a people is decided, not by their 
politics, but by their religion! 


Capt. A. H. SHOLTY. 
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CHAPTER I 
FROM THE MINISTRY .... 


“Nate”, a young wag in my church, now a sergeant 
in the Army, shortly after Pearl Harbor said to me 
one day, “Say, Preacher, this is a ‘heluva-sitchiation’ 
over in the Pacific! You went over there and told 
the Japanese how to get to heaven, and now we 
gotta go over and send ’em there!”’ 


Thousands of soldiers, from generals to buck pri- 
vates in almost every army post in Alaska, have 
laughed heartily as I related this quip. I almost in- 
variably used it at the opening of my lectures to put 
the men “at ease” and to get their undivided attention 
for what I had to say. 

One Captain of Infantry in a muddy, treeless army 
post somewhere in the Aleutians, contemplating the 
above “sitchiation”, drew himself up to his full 
height, threw back his shoulders and reached with 
both thumbs toward his armpits as if searching for 
the peace-time elastic suspenders which were not 
there and said to me, “Well, I guess that just about 
makes us missionaries, too!” It may have been that 
he suddenly remembered how in earlier years his 
parents had wanted him to become a missionary, 
and now, at long last, after a fashion he was fulfulling 
that parental desire. 

The “sitchiation” did not appear to be quite so 
funny when, seven months after Pearl Harbor, I 
received my commission in the Army of the United 
States. As it turned out, it was not as a Chaplain. 
I was to be assigned to combat area duty, not against 
our European enemies, but in the Pacific area of 
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conflict. This meant that I was to lend my energies 
to those American forces already battling the Jap- 
anese to whom formerly I had been an emissary 
of the gospel. In what position would I appear under 
such circumstances? Did that make me doubly mis- 
sionary according to the above Captain’s ideas? Was 
I to help “send ’em there?” 


The dilemma was dramatically put by a former 
college mate and fellow minister who, one morning, 
burst into the home of a mutual friend of ours with 
the, to him, astounding news, and excitedly shouted 
something like this, “What do you know? Our mis- 
sionary, our pacifist, Sholty has received a commis- 
sion and is entering the Army!” 


There were undoubtedly many other highly arched 
eyebrows. I wrote to a minister friend with whom I 
had spent three happy years in Yale University, ex- 
plaining my action. Among other things I pointed 
out some of the ugly things that the Japanese govern- 
ment and army were doing. He, a pacifist, wrote back 
something like the following: “I am indeed sorry 
to hear you saying such things about the Japanese 
when I have heard you speak in high praise of so 
many people and things in Japan. What will the 
Japanese Christians think? Will not the Govern- 
ment immediately conclude that American mission- 
aries are merely spies and agents of their govern- 
ment?” 

One of'the purposes of this book, though not the 
main one, is to explain this dilemma, namely, how the 
garb of a cleric can be exchanged for the uniform 
of a headquarters staff officer, the business of said 
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staff being to guide the American forces to the suc- 
cessful elimination of the enemy as a fighting force. 


May I say in passing that I have not rescinded 
those nice things I have said about individual Japan- 
ese or of small groups of them. On the contrary, as 
proper opportunities arise I shall repeat them. But 
these nice Japanese are not running Japan now nor 
are they ever likely to get even a small chance to do 
so as long as the present regime remains at the con- 
trols of government. : 


My Yale friend’s sorrow over my apparent change 
of heart was due to a widespread American mistake 
in making generalizations. We are prone to say the 
Germans are so-and-so; the Russians are thus-and-so, 
when as a matter of fact only a part of them really 
fit the description. I could say that the Japanese are 
artistic, studious, small, military, religious, polite, 
rude, revengeful, peaceful and so on ad infinitum. 
And every adjective would correctly describe cer- 
tain Japanese, but not all. For instance some Japan- 
ese are not small, but huge, over 6 feet and well over 
200 pounds. There is approximately one Christian 
in each 250 Japanese. Of this very small group I 
have said some nice things. It is with the 249 that 
we are now dealing! 

Was I a pacifist? Well, on a percentage basis I 
presume that I was 95% pacifist. I believe in reason. 
The reasoning process in this case seemed exceed- 
ingly simple. The oldest and most sacred code of 
laws, the Ten Commandments, said, “Thou shalt not 
kill!” Hence, war was a direct breaking of this law 
for killing was the main business of war. To break 
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the laws of God was most certainly wrong. Hence, 
there was only one conclusion that could be sanely 
arrived at. War must not be accepted as a means of 
settling international disputes. 


The result of such reasoning leads directly to 
pacifism. But I, in spite of this clear reasoning, 
could never bring myself to a 100% pacifist status 
because there always remained, though remote, the 
possibility of my country being invaded. In such a 
situation, law or no law, I could not see myself 
standing idly by. 

Aside from the Friends, or Quakers, whose doc- 
trine has always opposed armed conflict, there were 
very few groups who came out squarely and resolute- 
ly opposed war. Someone once asked Coolidge about 
a sermon he had heard, “What did he talk about?” 
The Spartan-tongued President answered: “Sin.” 
“Well, what did he say about it?” “He was agin’ it,” 
Coolidge replied. Yes, the churches were pretty 
largely “agin’ it,” that is, against war, but they were 
pretty slow to pass, and over-careful, I thought, in 
wording the church laws against this great inter- 
national evil. In fact, I once wrote an article for my 
own church paper calling my own church to time 
for its mealy-mouthed attitude toward war. I was 
referring to the words used in our Church Discipline 
recording our disapproval. I thought the words were 
too soft and didn’t carry enough punch. 

The number of those who were out-and-out pacifist 
was compartively small, being limited pretty largely 
to the literati, those who wrote or spoke, mostly 
ministers, strongly on the subject. 
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After all, it isn’t the number of signed pacifist 
cards heaped up in some dusty office that matters. 
Nor is it the particular wording of resolutions re- 
corded in church records that counts. What really 
matters is, how do the people feel on the issue? 


As a member of the St. Joseph Conference of the 
United Brethren Church which met at Winona Lake 
in Northern Indiana each September, I was getting 
pretty much bored with the sameness of the pro- 
grams each year. There were always the annual 
reports, sixteen in number, on The Christian Home, 
Foreign Missions, Christian Education, etc., all of 
them certainly worthwhile. But I wanted something 
new, a change. Hence, I wrote to our Bishop about 
it and suggested that he might introduce the subject 
of “War and Peace” as an innovation, a change, in 
the Annual Conference program. 

The Bishop was very gracious in his reply and 
futhermore, asked me to prepare a paper on the 
above subject. I was not expecting this turn of af- 
fairs, but under the circumstances, could no nothing 
but accept. This was indeed an opportunity and I 
warmed to my subject. In fact, it might be said that 
I got hot, for, in the course of this address I remem- 
ber saying something like this, “The Congress of the 
United States may have the constitutional right, but 
certainly no God-given right, to condemn a million 
American young men to death, by the simple process 
of declaring a war!” 

My Bishop, incidentally, was the senior Bishop in 
our church, and as such, functioned as our denomina- 
tional representative to approve our share of chap- 
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lains in the United States Army. He was not ap- 
proving all that I was saying. In fact, he interrupted 
my address with a caustic remark. I replied in kind! 


When I completed my speech it was 1:30 Saturday 
afternoon. We had not had lunch yet, for we wanted 
to get through so we wouldn’t have to meet again 
that afternoon. But at this late, hungry hour (many 
had sat there since 8:00 a.m.) that group of people 
took time to applaud my efforts against war. They 
paid but little attention to the bishop’s efforts to 
“neutralize” my arguments. 


I record this incident not to tell you that my ad- 
dress was applauded but to prove that the people, 
the farmers, merchants, workers of Northern Indiana 
did not approve of, nor did they want, war in any 
way, shape or form. 


In the Fall of 1941, Colonel Lindberg came to 
the city of Fort Wayne and spoke in the large Gospel 
Tabernacle. Mayor Baals, Father Conroy, and I, 
with others, were to be on the platform and to par- 
ticipate in the program. The Mayor, of course, gave 
the city’s official welcome, Father Conroy, represent- 
ing the Catholics of the city, gave the Invocation. I 
happened to be president of the Fort Wayne Min- 
isterial Association and represented the Protestants. 
I gave the Benediction. 

The platform party met at the Keenan Hotel where 
Colonel Lindberg was staying. We were convoyed 
to the tabernacle by a police escort. When we ar- 
rived the place was packed. Not only that, every 
door and window was barricaded by walls of human 
flesh. Thousands of people had entirely surrounded 
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the place. People had come from as far as Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The Mayor told me later that certain individuals 
had harshly criticized him for appearing on the pro- 
gram with Lindbergh. Maybe eyebrows were arched 
likewise at Father Conroy and myself, but we were 
merely acting as representatives of the city. We 
would have done the same for Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Madame Chiang Kai Chek, Emperor Haile Selassie, 
or anyone else who was worthy enough to be invited 
to speak in the largest auditorium in the city. 

I record this incident not because I happened to 
be implicated in it but primarily because this was 
a huge midwestern demonstration. Here one could 
see what the people were thinking. Had these thou- 
sands come just to see Lindbergh? I think not! He 
was an unpopular figure. Had they come because 
they were friends of Nazism? Most certainly not! 
Had they come because they did not wish to fight 
Hitler? The answer is again a positive negative. 

Why had this huge mass of humanity assembled? 
Here is the answer: They did not want to fight any- 
body! They wanted no more of war! And may I add 
that there was not a single speck of an unpatriotic 
spirit here. This was to be proven unmistakably in 
a few short months. When the war came with Pearl 
Harbor, Indiana and the Congressional District in 
which Fort Wayne is located were among the first 
to reach their quota of Government Bonds! 

I was exceedingly grateful for this trend of Amer- 
ican mid-west thinking as evidenced by this huge 
isolationist meeting. This was even better than cor- 
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-rectly worded resolutions. Here were resolutions 
written in the secret places of the heart. The people 
did not want war. America was headed in the right 
direction. We were not to be a warlike nation. We 
would be pioneers of peace, peace for the world! 

Yes, I was 95% pacifist. Yet, in less than a year, 
I was wearing the uniform of a soldier. Dilemma 
indeed! 
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Ready for high flying 
in cold weather 
Alaska 


Sunshine and Shadows 
are scarce on the 
Aleutians 


In a Japanese AA 
“Pillbox”—Kiska 


Japanese Railroad 
on airfield—Kiska 


CHAPTER II 
TO THE MILITARY 


In order to get the uniform of an army officer on 
a pacifist you must first undress the pacifist. Pain- 
lessly, methodically, almost unconsciously, this per- 
formance took place. It came off as readily and as 
quickly as one removes an ill-fitting suit after sizing 
up oneself before a good mirror. It might be com- 
pared to looking at a glacier. When the sun shines 
on it it appears white; when it is cloudy it appears 
to be a pale blue. In other words, its appearance 
depends upon the light that illuminates it. 


There had not been enough light on that “reasoning 
process” by which I had arrived at my 95% pacifist 
position. For it suddenly dawned upon me that 
the evil of war was not necessarily in war itself but 
in the causes of war. For instance, I might say in 
all seriousness, “I do not like boils. I positively hate 
them. I refuse to have anything to do with them, 
now or ever!” This, if it could be carried out, would 
prove to be a happy riddance of hideous and painful 
eruptions in one’s skin. But, of course, this is an 
impossible procedure however ingeniously it might 
be conceived. The physicians say that boils are the 
natural results of impurities, if not poisons, in the 
blood-stream. The boil can be ugly and excruciat- 
ingly painful. There may be blood, corruption, odors; 
but our enmity is not directed against these but 
against the impurities in the blood stream. When 
these are eliminated we know that there will be no 
more bothersome boils. 

So it is with war. There are impurities in the 
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blood of nations and in the blood-stream of inter- 
national relationships. It may be the poison of ag- 
grandizement by conquest, excessive appetite for 
world commerce, ideas of racial superiority, a re- 
ligious national fanaticism whereby a people feel 
themselves destined to bring their culture to other 
people by force (Japan). It is also possible that there 
may be have-not nations who are denied a fair eco- 
nomic opportunity as compared to their neighbors. 

These and other international impurities should 
and must be the objects of our united hate and in- 
tolerance. They must be the subject of our unceas- 
ing study and investigation in order that these 
stumbling blocks to international and interracial 
progress and peace may be solved or dissolved! 

Hence, my hate and intolerance of war which led 
to my pacifism was found to be mis-directed. It is 
now centered upon the causes of war. I found my- 
self partially undressed! 

The second and completing factor in this un- 
dressing process is indicated in two simple, very 
ordinary words but in a new and significant combi- 
nation, “total war.” 

This is a revolutionary expression. It changes our 
accustomed ideas of war. It touches and alters the 
entire mechanism and face of civilian life. This 
kind of war is more than simply the conflict between 
the combined army, navy, marine, and air forces of 
one nation or group of nations and similar forces of 
the enemy or enemies. It is more than drafting men 
into the armed forces from every township and 
hamlet in the nation. 
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It means the mobilization of factories and finance, 
farms and forests, mining and mail service, time 
and transportation, ships and savings, all united, 
regimented and directed to the one national effort, 
the achievement of victory. To this end millions of 
men must be drafted; food rationed; buying curbed. 
It means more than this; it means enforced savings 
by buying War Bonds. This is practically compul- 
sory and is usually deducted from salary or wages 
at the source. 

How did this dramatic and sudden alteration of 
the American scene affect me had I determined to 
remain a pacifist? 

I was preaching to parents whose sons were fight- 
ing, maybe wounded, or dying in Burma, the Solo- 
mons, New Guinea, the Aleutians, Africa, or on any 
of the five oceans. About 90% of the church financial 
income was given by people who were making shells, 
guns, ammunition, and other materials of war. Ina 
word, my salary was very definitely coming from war 
money. What was true of my church was undoubt- 
edly true of every other church in the country. There 
was nowhere else to go as a minister. I must accept 
war money or move. 

It might be possible to enter a monastery, yet even 
there I would not be uneffected by the war. My 
food would be rationed in order that the soldiers at 
the front might have sufficient. In short, total war 
left no room for a pacifist. It had become physically 
impossible to exist as such in my country which had 
engaged in modern total war! 

The undressing process was now completed. Is a 
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man then no longer free to be a pacifist? Had Amer- 
ica—the land of the free lost her most precious virtue, 
freedom? Once more it was a matter of seeing the 
issue in its proper light. At first glance the answer 
would seem to be, “Yes, the individual has lost some- 
thing of his freedom!” But, is it at all possible that 
this loss might be compared to that loss of freedom 
experienced by the bride or groom on the wedding 
day, a lesser freedom lost to make room for a new 
and a richer one? Could this process be compared 
to entering actively into the life of a church, or serv- 
ice club? Here again one leaves behind certam so- 
called personal privileges, but enters into a new free- 
dom, freedom to share in doing ‘larger, finer things. 
Primarily, the pacifist has one aim, one purpose, 
namely, to fight war. Besides refusing to carry a 
gun he directs a great deal of his energy exposing 
the costs of war in untold billions of wealth, in the 
shedding of the blood of millions of soldiers, and in 
the general futility of war. I know from experience. 
Since it is now no longer possible to remain a pure 
pacifist, is he not free to join hand in hand, shoulder 
to shoulder, with his fellows, not merely in the 
present national emergency, but also to share in that 
solidifying process which is now going on; a process 
which is bound to make each American more de- 
pendent upon every other American and all Amer- 
icans somewhat dependent upon him? 
As goes America, so goes the individual and as 
goes the individual, so goes America. In this changed 
world, Americans are inseparably bound together 
socially and economically, morally and religiously. 
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Shall I put the issue even more pointedly? As goes 
America so goes the church and as goes the church 
so goes America. They can no longer go in opposite 
directions. The church must direct its efforts not 
merely to saving individuals out of this present evil 
world but to save the nation and direct its energies 
and course towards a happier world. The church 
must pray anew the prayer of its Master, “Thy King- 
dom Come, Thy Will be done on Earth,” and then 
decide to do something about it. The church must 
foster a spirit which will be felt in factory and in 
store, in commerce and in advertising, in city and in 
country, and most certainly in legislatures and in 
Congress. 

It sounds strange, perhaps dangerous to say, “As 
America goes, so goes the Church,” yet, it is undoubt- 
edly true, for, geographically speaking, there re- 
mains no virgin continent to which new Pilgrim 
Fathers may flee and there begin anew the process 
of building a Christian Republic. But the situation 
is just as thrillingly challenging as it is obviously 
dangerous. What a day in which to live! What a 
time in which to fight; and when the stakes of con- 
flict are so tremendous, the destiny of a continent, 
perhaps of a world. , 

But I have confidence in the church and in its 
youth. As young men are daring to die in the present 
conflict so there will be young men and young 
women in the days ahead who will dare to live for the 
happier finer world that must be born. May I sug- 
gest right here that every American get behind and 
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boost these Troopers of Tomorrow in their fight for 
right, decency, and the higher ideals. 


With the garb of the pacifist removed I decided to 
leap with both feet squarely and entirely upon the 
other side of the fence. I wanted to see what the. 
army looked like from the army angle. I applied for 
a commission as a chaplain. Army officers discovered 
that I could speak Japanese and they encouraged me 
to enter the Intelligence Service, pointing out that 
as there were so few who knew it the need for such 
officers was extremely urgent. 


Once more I hesitated. It might be reasonable to 
minister to the souls of men, but any other branch 
of the service, that would be different. Yet, if there 
was no room for a pacifist in civilian life how could 
there be room for one in the army even in the uni- 
form of an army chaplain? Didn’t the sale of the 
same war-bonds provide for his salary as it did that 
of the flier who dropped the bombs? The answer is, 
of course, in the affirmative. 

The telegram announcing my commission in the 
Military Intelligence Service arrived on Thursday 
morning July 2nd. I was out in my berry-patch pick- 
ing raspberries. 

I had announced to my people a few weeks 
previously, the possibility of my entering the army. 
Hence, they were not taken entirely by surprise, 
and furthermore, the Official Board immediately de- 
cided that Mrs. Sholty should occupy the pulpit in 
the few weeks remaining of the Conference year, 
which was until September Ist. She was as good if 
not better than I at preaching anyway. 
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I had been the pastor of these South Wayne peo- 
ple for seven years. In that length of time I not only 
learned to know them but to love them. I had min- 
istered to them in their sorrows, having conducted 
the last rites of the parents of some. I had been at 
their bedsides when they were ill. I had married 
many of their young people. I had baptized their 
babies. Scores and scores of them I had led into the 
Christian Way. 

These experiences could not help but bind them 
to me with hoops of steel. Hence, on Sunday morning 
July 5th, the church was full of people, my people, 
who had come not only to worship but to bid me 
farewell. Many eyes were wet including my own. 
The hand-clasps were warm and firm and reassuring. 
In this tender yet understanding manner they con- 
veyed to me, and I to them, feelings which the up 
were unable to put into words. 

That evening I bade my family goodbye at the 
Pennsylvania station and boarded my train west- 
ward bound. In a couple of days I would be wearing 
the uniform of a soldier. The change of garb would 
be complete. 


CHAPTER III 
SAVAGE 


My destination was Savage. The instructions that 
came with my commission directed me to report to 
Colonel Kai Rasmussen, Commandant of Camp Sav- 
age. This was the Japanese Language Intelligence 
School. After some investigation I found that it was 
located near the town of Savage on the outskirts of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and that in order to get 
there I would have to change trains, not only in 
Chicago but at St. Paul. 

Arriving in St. Paul about 8 a.m. on July 6th I 
asked the Pullman conductor if he knew where Camp 
Savage was and what train I would take to get there. 
He didn’t know. I asked a major, stationed at Fort 
Snelling, Minneapolis. He will surely know where 
this Camp Savage is, I thought. But he didn’t. Then 
I went to the place where I should have asked in the 
beginning, at the Information Desk. He informed 
me that he didn’t know. He had never heard of it. 

The situation began to look ridiculous. There was 
a screw loose somewhere. Maybe it was in my head. 
I tried again. I looked straight into the eyes of the 
man behind the Information Desk and repeated my 
inquiry, “This Camp Savage is in or near a little 
town called Savage. Don’t you know where Savage 
is?” The answer was negative. I was exasperated. 

Americans are not born liars. As a rule we are a 
frank forthright people. It is hard for us to deceive 
even scientifically and with a purpose in view. At 
any rate, I saw, in the face of the man who was say- 
ing he didn’t know, the screw that was loose. His 
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face was saying “I know, but there is a reason for 
not telling.” So I laid my brief case on the desk, 
pulled out an envelope and showed my official orders 
to report there. 

He was convinced. “It is about 21 miles from here 
and the train leaves at 9:42, about an hour and a 
half from now. The train will be on track No. 9,” he 
said, and went on to explain, “You see there are 
some American-born Japanese, Nisei, there and we 
have instructions to tell no one about it.” I was 
still in civilian clothes and he had a right to presume 
that it was none of my business where Camp Savage 
was. I have often wondered what kind of a 5th 
columnist he imagined I was. 

It was a short ride to the little town of Savage. A 
couple of soldiers got off with me. I fell into con- 
versation with one, who, I found out later, was the 
camp bugler. He referred to the town as moss-covered. 
He said the camp was about 6 blocks down the road, 
being Chicago bred. But I, having a rural back- 
ground, always explained that it was a half mile 
west of the village. It was a growing camp, hence, 
even in the officers’ quarters all I was allotted was 
an army bed, no clothes closet, no shelves, no hooks 
to hang even a coat on, not even a chair. I literally 
lived out of my suitcase which was shoved under 
the bed when not in use. 

The camp had been a Homeless Men’s Camp, a 
Minnesota State depression product. There had been 
a mattress factory and perhaps other small manu- 
facturing concerns there carried on, as the name 
implied, by homeless men, the male travellers of 
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the depression era. There had been also many bed- 
bugs, so I was told, when the army took it over. On 
the opposite side of the ledger, however, was the 
fact that the camp was located in a beautiful grove 
of tall oak trees, and the men had cultivated many 
beds of flowers, hollyhocks, four-o’clocks, etc., which 
made the place resemble a small park. It was a 
delightful place to study, especially in the summer- 
time. 

I do not need proof that I was entirely unaccus- 
tomed to the ways of army life. The following is 
merely an illustration of the fact. I had gone to bed 
one night around 10 o’clock, and, weary with the 
loss of many nights of sleep, immediately dozed off. 
Not being used to the efforts of the bugler, I sat up 
in bed when I heard his shrill notes break the 
quietude of the yet dark night. I got up sleepily and 
made my way to the showers and bath down the hall- 
way. I started to shave. Another officer came in and 
said in a rather astonished voice, “What, do you shave 
at night?” I, thinking that it was dark merely be- 
cause the morning sun had not yet arisen, replied 
half sullenly, “Yes, if a person can call this night!” 
I finished shaving, went to my room and started 
dressing. 

Suddenly, I was aware that whereas a short while 
ago there was much talking, now everything and 
everybody was quiet. What a strange morning, I 
thought. Noise should be on the increase rather 
than on the decrease. I glanced at my watch. It was 
11:35. The bugler had sounded taps. I had taken it 
for reveille. I was glad to turn in for much needed 
sleep. 
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I am what one would call a light sleeper. I am 
quite particular about beds and it is difficult for me 
to go to sleep on anything less than a spring mattress. 
Hence, the first few nights on an army cot were 
pretty largely sleepless ones. To add to my misery, 
the lieutenant sleeping next to me was both expert 
and professional in snoring. He snored in English 
and he snored in Japanese. He not merely sawed 
wood, he sawed knotty oaks with a tremendous dull, 
noisy saw. Had this soldier laid down with Rip Van 
Winkle on the Catskill slopes on that sunny after- 
noon there never would have been a 20 year nap. 
Even sleepy Rip could never have dozed off under 
such a barrage of discordant sound waves. 


A week of this and I was compelled to do some- 
thing about it. Going to the village, I rented just 
about the only available room. It was not luxurious. 
There was a double bed. Though the mattress was 
not an inner-spring one, I could really stretch out 
in all directions. There was an old fashioned com- 
mode, a rickety stand, a few shelves, and a little old 
fashioned rocking chair, and there was a crudely 
built wardrobe. Just outside the door in a little 
hallway that separated my room from the other 
upstairs room was a washstand with a china pitcher, 
bowl, and slop-jar of a generation ago. 

This was a veritable heaven to what I had before. 
There were voices of children in the yard below. 
There were people in civilian clothes, real chairs, 
carpets on the floor. What a peaceful, restful night 
that first one was. I must have been really refreshed 
for in camp the next day, an officer friend remarked: 
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“May I say, Sholty, you surely look fine today; you 
look as if you had just recovered from a long illness.” 
Believe me, I felt recovered, too. 


My landlady, a widow woman of around 60 years, 
was very kind and considerate, bringing me ice 
water, iced tea, cake, or some other delicacy that she 
thought I might like. Appreciation on my part ran 
high, for although the food at camp was good, plenti- 
ful, and wholesome, it couldn’t have this homemade 
touch, that something which feeds one’s aesthetic 
nature as well as the physical. Drinking coffee out 
of a cup that had a bit of a decoration on it; eating 
with a cloth on the table; and having a room with 
paper on the walls, with curtains at the windows: 
all these things seem so taken for granted, so com- 
mon, until one is denied them. Then their value 
suddenly comes to light. 

You will be hearing much pro and con, about the 
Nisei, pronounced (nee-say) these American citi- 
zens of Japanese ancestry. It might surprise you to 
know that most of the soldiers at the camp were 
these. Yet, Japanese as they looked, their language 
was mostly English. They too, were here studying 
Japanese. I shall not soon forget the remark that 
this landlady made about them, “They are such nice 
boys. I hardly know what we would do without 
them. You know there aren’t many nice young men 
in this town anymore. They have all taken to drink- 
ing and even girls of 14 and 15 are at the bars, too. 
Immorality is rampant in this town.” 

I am merely quoting. I do not know the town per- 
sonally, except that I counted 6 open saloons in this 
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small place of 250 people. A seventh had been open 
until a short while before. The city fathers had built 
a city liquor store at the cost of $28,000 which, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, could not be used due to 
some legal tangle, whereas, their public school was 
the most delapidated sight for such a purpose I had 
ever seen. It had been condemned 15 years ago but 
they were still holding school in it. I wonder if there 
could be any relationship between this flagrant lack 
of school facilities on the one hand, and this over- 
consumption of liquor on the other. 

A few of the Nisei who were married had brought 
their wives with them and the latter had become 
maids in the homes of army officers who were living 
with their families in Minneapolis. Some worked in 
other civilian homes. Then on the maid’s night off, 
the husband would get leave and go into the city to 
spend a few hours with his wife. 

On one such occasion, the maid had not yet com- 
pleted the afternoon’s work to her own satisfaction, 
when the beloved arrived. The young hubby was 
rather put out at the thought of wasting precious 
time waiting for the work to be done. But the young 
bride in true American style, had a solution for the 
problem: “We can get started more quickly if you 
will scrub this kitchen floor for me,” she said as she 
set the bucket containing water and cloth at his feet. 
He obeyed and soon they were off to a happy evening 
together. I relate this little incident to show how 
quickly the American spirit of freedom, for the wife 
at least, permeates those who come to our shores. 
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Such an incident, a husband scrubbing a floor for 
the wife, simply could not happen in Japan. 


It was a heartening experience to ride on the bus 
to and from Minneapolis with these Nisei boys. More 
than half of them were either college graduates or 
had been in college recently. They were from the 
University of California, Stanford, University of 
Southern California, and other Pacific coast colleges. 
Groups of them from one school would vie with other 
contingents in singing their college songs. Then they 
would all join in singing Old Black Joe, Dixie Land, 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny, and There’s a Long, 
Long Trail. As Christmas drew near I was amazed 
to hear them singing: Jingle Bells, It Came Upon 
a Midnight Clear, Joy to the World, O Little Town 
of Bethlehem, Onward Christian Soldiers, and God 
Bless America. Their nostrils had breathed the air 
of freedom and their lungs rejoiced in it. In fact, 
in the darkness, anyone would have thought him- 
self to be in the midst of students of some Mid-west- 
ern Christian College. 

I rarely went to church in Minneapolis on a Sun- 
day morning without seeing some three or four or 
more of these Nisei in the services. Some were Pres- 
byterian, some Methodist, etc. One Sunday morning 
a bus load was going into the city. As usual they 
were singing lustily. One of them happened to look 
ahead and saw people getting out of their cars in 
front of a church. He immediately threw up his 
hand with a quieting gesture and said: “Sh-h-h we’re 
coming to a church!” Immediately there was silence 
until the church was passed. 
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I shall never forget the efforts of Mr. John Aiso, 
also a Nisei, the brilliant head of this language 
school’s teaching staff. He worked long hours stay- 
ing up night after night until one or two o’clock, 
coming to the classes the next morning with eyes 
bloodshot and swollen. He also had to listen to all 
the criticisms of some white officer students, who 
thought they knew how to teach Japanese better than 
he. It was a tremendous strain on him. I really 
thought his health would break. I remonstrated with 
him one day, insisting that he take things a bit 
easier. I remember his reply almost word for word: 
“But we must get these out there on the front as 
quickly as possible to hold the line against those 
Japanese until we can get more men trained.” 

At times, I acted as censor for the letter writing 
of the Nisei in Alaska. With their consent I am quot- 
ing from a couple of letters to give you a sample of 
their attitude toward Japan on the one hand, and on 
the other, proof of the genuine Christian character 
of many others. 

August 30, 1943 

“TI wrote a couple of little articles while in college 
condemning the Jap policy but now that we tasted 
some of the minor hardships which many others are 
going through, I think I could write a masterpiece 
about my personal hatred for the policy which the 
Japs are following. Mary, the girl I am engaged to, 
doesn’t hold it against me for having a majority of 
Jap heritage behind me, although she herself is a 
caucasian but her hatred for the Japs in Japan is 
something fierce. Together, we do a pretty good job 
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of hating the enemy. Although we’re only two out 
of 131 millions of people,’our attitude is probably 
that of the great majority, so every one of you in 
the States, should have a lot in common. At least, 
over here we’re all together.” 

August 31, 1943 
Dear Brother: 

Last night, I got a little exercise playing volley 
ball. Played for about two hours and at the end of 
the game, the score stood the same with each team 
winning three games. Might have lost some weight 
during the play. 

How are church facilities at the place you are 
stopping? Hope you are attending church regularly. 

Last Sunday evening, quite a large crowd filled 
the Quonset hut where the services are held every 
week. Chaplain Helland spoke on the text on Chris- 
tian Workman for Christ of dedicating one’s whole 
life to the service of our Lord and Master. He used 
II Timothy 2:15 as his text. Am closing with poem. 
It fits in with Chaplain Helland’s sermon: 


Lord, I would follow, but 
First, I would see what means that wondrous call 
That peals so sweetly thru life’s rainbow hall, 
That thrills my heart with quivering golden chords 
And fills my soul with joys seraphical. 


Lord, I would follow, but 

First, I would leave things straight before I go, 
Collect my dues, and pay my debts I owe, 

Lest, when I am gone and none is here to tend, 
Time’s ruthless hand my garnering o’erthrow. 
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Lord, I would follow, but 
First, I would see the end of this high road, 
That stretches straight before me far and broad, 
So clear the way, I cannot go astray 
It surely leads: me equally to God. 


Who answers Christ’s persistant call 
Must give himself, his life, his all, 
Without one backward look. 


Who sets his hand upon the plow, 
And glances back with anxious brow 
His calling hath mistook. 


Christ claims him wholly for His own, 
He must be Christ’s and Christ’s alone. 
—Selected. 
Hoping to hear from you soon, 
Your brother. 
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ALASKA DUTY 


The 20 or so officers at Camp all talked of such 
far away places as Australia, New Zealand, the Solo- 
mons, New Guinea, New Briton, India, Burma, China, 
even Siberia. Alaska was rarely mentioned. Of 
course, we knew there was such a place; realized 
that perhaps an officer or two might go there but 
always it would be someone else, not I. No one knew 
much about Alaska, must less of the Aleutian Islands. 
It would be too cold, and too close home anyway. No 
one wanted to go to Alaska. 

On New Year’s Day, 1943 our commanding officer 
held a reception for us at his home. I went. During 
a certain lull in the festivities he beckoned to me to 
follow him into the kitchen. When we were alone 
he said “We have word from Washington that your 
orders will be here in a few days. It will be to a 
cold climate.” That meant one thing, Alaska. 

On January 6th, exactly six months after I had 
arrived at camp, I left with Lt. Jorgensen and 10 
Nisei for Seattle. We arrived at Fort Lawton on the 
8th. We waited here for transportation until the 17th. 
We boarded the Chaumont on Sunday evening. The 
ship left Seattle the next morning, the 18th of 
January. 

I am a poor sailor and was seasick the first day 
and a half out. Seasickness is exactly the opposite 
of being in love. In the latter its a great world and 
you feel swell all over. In the former its a horrible 
world and you feel miserable all over. I was far 
from being alone in this ordeal. One fellow-sufferer 
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gave expression to his feelings in this manner, “If 
I ever marry and have a kid and he even asks for a 
toy boat, Pll thresh him till he never even thinks 
of a boat again!” 

My first glimpse of Alaska on the morning of Janu- 
ary 22nd consisted of a mass of snow-covered moun- 
tains reaching right to the water’s edge. Spruce 
trees seemed to be trying to climb the lower slopes. 
The snow, ice, and wind were trying to push them 
back. There was Bear Glacier emptying its ice into 
Resurrection Straits through which our ship passed 
on its way to Seward. 

Here was to me a strange and beautiful scene. The 
full moon had just settled behind these snow capped 
mountains in a North Northwesterly direction, when, 
looking in the exact opposite direction, namely the 
South Southeast, the sun was about to rise. Even 
before it rose the mountain peaks behind which the 
moon had just hidden were aglow with sunlight; and 
soon the whole snow capped range became a rugged 
field of gleaming white, though the sun itself was 
still invisible from the ship’s deck. We proceeded 
slowly up Resurrection Straits surrounded by all 
this wintry beauty. 

The mountains behind and the bay in front grudg- 
ingly permitted a small strip of comparatively level 
ground between them for the town of Seward to 
rest upon. In fact, the mountains apparently grew 
jealous of this bit of civilization in the midst of nature 
so raw and rugged even if majestic and beautiful, 
and sent a flood a few years ago which swept a good 
part of Seward into the sea. 
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Here we boarded a train of the Alaskan Railroad 
which in some spots reminded one of a huge roller- 
coaster. Besides being inordinately rough the track 
at one place makes a huge circle and passes under 
itself in order to lower the trains as gently as pos- 
sible from the pass to the valley below. The trains 
twist and turn, pass through tunnels, over trestles 
and bridges, and after many struggling hours the 
100 miles to Fort Richardson, near Anchorage are 
covered. 


It was a typical winter’s night. It must have been 
far below zero for the train windows frosted heavily 
and the only way I could get a glimpse of the passing 
moonlit Alaskan night was to press my thumb 
against the window pane until the frost melted, then 
take a quick look, for in 30 seconds it would be 
covered again with frost. I had seen mountains be- 
fore, but none like these snow-covered and with a 
robe of frosted Christmas trees, tall and slender, 
stretching up the lower slopes. The peaks were 
capped with purest white snow. Between some 
ridges lay great rivers of snow which never melts 
until through the process of centuries it becomes ice 
and slowly flows to a spot where it is warm enough 
to melt. It is then a glacier. 


After getting settled at Fort Richardson, I spent 
the next 20 days learning the workings of the Mili- 
tary Intelligence Headquarters Staff. Added to this, 
I spent as much time as possible attempting to keep 
up my use of the Japanese language, learning to read 
the code messages that came in from the front and 
learning to recognize Japanese army map symbols. 
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I also had an introduction to the use of all infantry 
weapons: hand grenades, pistol, rifle, tommy-gun, 
Browning Automatic Rifle, light and heavy machine 
guns, 60 mm and 81 mm mortars, and the rifle gre- 
nade for antitank operations. There were three mem- 
orable incidents in this entire train of new ex- 
periences: First, I was surprised how far from the 
target a pistol shot can go when aimed, so far as I 
could see, directly at it. Secondly, I did not do too 
badly with the rifle, making a score of 159 out of a 
possible 200. My best shooting was in the prone 
position, rapid fire. For this I scored 6 bulls’ eyes 
out of eight at 200 yards. Lastly, I found that firing 
a grenade rifle gave a powerful kick! 

I did not use my own rifle in this event. The trigger 
on the one I used was a hair-trigger. I found out too 
late. Although I had it aimed towards the target, it 
went off a split second before I had the gun squarely 
against my shoulder. The result was a bruised biceps 
in my right arm. It ached for days, especially if I 
happened to lie on it. I finally asked a doctor about 
it. He laughed at my story and said that it would be 
all right in about a month. And it was. 

As the spear head of the Alaskan forces was stead- 
ily moving westward, we moved to an advanced 
command-post near Kodiak, called Ft. Greely. Lt. 
Jorgensen, the 10 Nisei (American born Japanese) 
and I proceeded to that post on February 12 arriving 
there on the 14th. 

The fact that this post had been built in the midst 
of spruce trees and close to the mountains and sea- 
shore together with the fact that we used oil rather 
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than coal for heating purposes made it a more beau- 
tiful and pleasant one than Fort Richardson. The 
officers took turns doing night duty at headquarters. 
The duties consisted of receiving important mes- 
sages and transmitting them, if necessary, to the 
proper authorities. This also was the occasion for 
getting caught up in letter writing and listening to 
radio programs from the radio in the General’s room. 

While at Fort Greely (Kodiak), one rare incident 
shall always remain in my bag of army memories. As 
often as possible, I would go out on hikes with my 
nisei, not merely because I liked to go with them but 
to keep somewhat fit myself. After all I had a waist 
line to watch! As we were unacquainted with the 
terrain, a corporal or sergeant was always assigned 
to lead the group. On one of these occasions, our 
corporal leader was of Italian descent. He was a tall 
fine-looking fellow from Virginia; his parents had 
come over shortly before the last war. This made a 
unique combination. A soldier of Italian descent and 
the nisei of Japanese descent were now alike with 
myself, all Americans, fighting the countries of their 
fathers! 

We had been here about a week when Lt. Col. 
Verbeck, the G-2 officer of Alaskan Defense Com- 
mand, who was my Commanding Officer, received a 
radiogram from the S-2 officer at Fort Morrow (Port 
Heiden) desiring that the G-2 send a man to lecture 
to their Intelligence Section on subjects relating to 
the Japanese Army. The specific subjects were as 
follows: 


1. Characteristics of the Japanese soldier 
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2. Japanese Army Organization 
3. Enemy (Japanese) Materiel 


4, Examination of captured enemy personnel and 
material. 


Lt. Col. Verbeck assigned me to this task. I was 
thrilled to receive such a duty for it was a speaking 
task. I was not only familiar with the mechanics of 
speaking but loved to do it for that had been my 
chief occupation for some 20 years. I was indeed 
glad to find such an opportunity in the army. 

I spent the next few days industriously getting 
together the materials for four addresses. My 5 years 
of life in Japan together with my knowledge of 
Japanese history, customs and religious activities, 
were of great help to me. By March Ist, I was ready. 

On the morning of March 3rd, word arrived at our 
office, that there was room for one more passenger 
on an Army transport plane bound for Fort Randall 
(Cold Bay). I took my ruck-sack, brief case, and 
pistol-belt, to which was attached first aid kit, can- 
teen, pistol, ammunition, and boarded the transport. 
There was added excitement in that this was my first 
plane ride. Thrill followed thrill as we zoomed east- 
ward out over Chiniak Bay to gain altitude then 
back again to cross Kodiak Island in a southwesterly 
direction toward Fort Randall. 

One of my surprises was that though we were fly- 
ing at 180 to 200 miles per hour we seemed to be 
going about 5. The sea of mountains and rugged 
country passed beneath us at a snail’s pace. This 
visual discrepancy was of course due to the fact 
that we were flying at quite an altitude. From this 
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height, it was possible to see in a couple of glances 
all of Kodiak Island, the Kenai Peninsula on which 
Seward is located, Cook Inlet, Shelikof Straits, Mt. 
Katmai and the Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, as 
well as the Unalaska Peninsula stretching out before 
us, and the vast North Pacific to our left. After a 
while we crossed the slendering peninsula and fol- 
lowed the Bering Sea shore line. 


Here was nature in the raw. Geologically speak- 
ing, this is new land recently risen from beneath the 
waves. One would call them flats containing in- 
numerable lakes, ponds, pools, and streams; the only 
vegetation tundra. The Pacific side of the peninsula 
consisted mostly of mountains. 


I was quietly taking in all this gorgeous scenery | 
when suddenly I discovered that this country was 
much newer than I had ever realized. I was admir- 
ing a beautiful cone-shaped, snow-covered mountain 
peak when before my startled eyes, a huge volume 
of black smoke burst forth from the apex of this 
white cone. Here was an active volcano. The shape 
of the earth, even if ever so slightly, was taking new 
form as our plane was passing by. 


In a few moments we were beside another fantasy. 
I say fantasy for here was in reality the sight of 
something which ordinarily one only dreams about, 
or which some skillful artist produces out of a very 
fertile imagination. It is called “Castle Rocks” for it 
bears some resemblance to the ruins of an old medi- 
eval castle whose jagged walls and irregular pillars 
are all that remain to witness to its former glory. 

Here ‘one of nature’s drama’s had taken place. 
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Molten rock had been forced up from a hot interior. 
This was followed and covered by lava and volcanic 
ashes to form a beautiful mountain cone. But the 
sands of time together with wind, rain, frost, and 
snow, had combined to drag the softer materials 
down to form the valley below, leaving the harder 
formations to constitute this scenic masterpiece of 
the North Pacific. 


My only reason for going to Ft. Randall was that 
it happened to be the air route to Ft. Morrow (Port 
Heiden) my real destination. As the weather on the 
Unalaska Peninsula and the Aleutians is usually bad, 
one gets accustomed to waiting days, even weeks, 
for proper flying conditions. Assuming, for this rea- 
son, that I would be in Ft. Randall at least a few 
days, my commander wrote a note to Col. (now 
General) Downs introducing me and suggesting that, 
should he so desire, he could use me while at this 
post. 


As the local chapter of Society of Am. Mil. 
Engineers had already planned a meeting for the 
very evening of my arrival their program was re- 
arranged to include one of my addresses. I speak now 
of only one address for in conference with Major 
Bissell, the S-2 officer, we felt that the one on “The 
Characteristics of the Japanese Soldier’ would be 
more interesting and instructive than the others. 
Likewise, it was the subject on which I could speak 
most freely. These Engineer officers listened so in- 
tently and were so keenly interested in the subject 
that arrangements were immediately made for me to 
speak to the Post Officers’ Club, the Intelligence de- 
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tachment, the Navy officers and personnel, the hos- 
pital group, and to several companies in their mess 
halls. In a few days I had spoken to over 1000 officers 
and men. In reporting my visit, General Downs, the 
C. O., and Major Bissell recommended to Col. Ver- 
beck that this lecture be made available to all 
Alaskan army posts. 

I relate the above, not from any sense of brag- 
gadocio, but because it was here that the idea of 
putting these things in print was born. These lec- 
tures were rather broad in scope including not mere- 
ly something of the education and training of the 
Japanese soldier but also his religious and historical 
background. Furthermore, I included my own in- 
terpretation of the deeper significance of the contest 
of cultures which was to be decided by the battle 
of the Pacific. I reasoned in this fashion. If these 
matters were considered to be so worthwhile to the 
officers and men of Alaskan Defense Command, per- 
haps the people back home would likewise be in- 
terested. 

Hence, the writing of this book. 


The following chapters contain the essentials of 
these addresses which I have given to practically 
every army post in the Aleutian chain and Alaska 
except the Northern and interior regions. On re- 
turning to the states, these lectures were also given 
at Fort Douglas (Salt Lake City), Fort Lawton 
(Seattle), Fort Mason (San Francisco), Fort Ord, 
and to thousands of troops at Camp Stoneman, the 
staging area for the port of San Francisco, as they 
went out to the Pacific battle fields. 
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THE “GENTLE JAPANESE” 


“Are the Japanese a war spirited people? Were 
there any indications that they were military minded 
when you were living in Tokyo? Did you see any 
evidence of cruelty among them?” These and others 
of a similar nature are among the questions that in- 
terested people have been asking me about our 
enemy, the Japanese. 

It is because I had to answer these questions in 
the negative that I feel it necessary to discuss the 
matter at some length. 

Why and how has it occurred that a peace-loving 
and law-abiding people, like the Japanese seem 
to be, have brought war with all its destructiveness 
and deadliness to the continent of Asia? 

It has been said, I have said, that the Japanese as 
a people are among the most polite people in the 
world. They always have something nice to say 
for every occasion. They have been taught various 
forms of greeting. They exalt or honor the other 
person while humbling themselves. This humbling 
process is not merely by word of mouth but by qual- 
ity of language. For instance, they not merely say 
“Thank you,” but “Honorable thanks to you.” It 
conveys the idea of humble thanks from an inferior 
person to one of honored position. The idea of 
humility is further emphasized by bowing, the lower 
and the greater the number of bows indicating the 
greater humility. 

There are those who say that this is entirely mean- 
ingless and that it is all put on, merely a form. On 
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the other hand, even among the Japanese, there are 
certainly times and occasions when sincere thanks, 
genuine sympathy, real good will are honestly ex- 
pressed. At such times they necessarily use these 
same forms of greeting. Hence, to make a general 
statement that these greetings are entirely mean- 
ingless is absurd. Personally, I receive them at face 
value and do not question the sincerity of the one 
who has spoken until I have made a discovery to 
the contrary. 


I have a very brilliant Nisei friend however, who 
has travelled quite extensively in Japan, and has 
had many business and social contacts there. He, 
an American of Japanese ancestry, frankly admits 
that their politeness is absolutely baffling to him. 
He says that when asked to call, or invited to dinner, 
he can never be quite sure whether they really de- 
sire him to come, or just ask him for the sake of 
politeness. When he is told that they were pleased 
to have him come, or would be glad to do business 
with him and his firm, there was always a lack of 
certainty about it all. He could never be quite sure. 


One is immediately in deep water when attempting 
an explanation of these matters. I have an idea, how- 
ever, that the oriental idea of a desire not to lose 
face enters into the picture to some extent. The 
Japanese have a strong desire to be polite and to say 
the correct thing. The purpose may be twofold. First, 
he may wish merely to show himself to be humble 
in the presence of a superior and thus express his 
sincere feelings, though he may know quite well 
that he is at least equal to the one to whom he is 
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speaking. Secondly, he may desire the one to whom 
he speaks to think highly of him, so he shows his 
culture and standing by the kind and quality of his 
salutations. The socalled lower classes are not able 
to converse in such fashion, or so it is believed. 


The Japanese language lends itself readily to such 
a procedure for it contains a wide variety of in- 
terpretations. I refer to the spoken language. The 
written, on the other hand, is very exact. I have 
heard Japanese say something, then, because they 
were not exactly understood, start writing it out in 
characters with the forefinger. 

Hence, a spoken greeting may be variously inter- 
preted. It can convey the kindliest of feelings which 
the speaker desires the other person to think he is 
receiving. On the other hand, it can be construed in 
a less kindly manner by the speaker. Hence every- 
body is now satisfied. The receiver of the greeting has 
been flattered—the speaker, by placing his own inter- 
pretation on his words, has not overspoken himself. 

This all sounds quite complicated if not a bit 
puzzling and mysterious. That is exactly the point. 
We have not understood the Japanese. For that rea- 
son the missionary and teacher usually thinks kindly 
of them. They have not given the impression of being 
a warlike people. For that reason the naval and 
military experts of America did not consider Japan 
to be a serious threat even when allied to the Axis 
powers. For that reason an admiral of our Pacific 
fleet stated that the Japanese navy would be rendered 
powerless in three weeks after any D Day! 

We had better try to understand them. 
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I hesitate to make general statements about a peo- 
ple for there are usually so many exceptions. But 
I do believe that this matter of covering up one’s 
true attitude or thinking is almost universal with 
them. It may be done in a merely casual way as for 
instance; it is customary when asked about the health 
of the family to reply that they are well and strong. 
Sometimes it is done purposely to deceive. On other 
occasions it is done at a sacrifice to themselves as 
the following incident suggests. One of our Japanese 
ministers had two daughters who died of tubercu- 
losis. Another daughter was ill with it when I ar- 
rived in Japan. He was such a splendid man and 
minister that Isoon not only became acquainted with 
him but took an interest in his family. I saw the 
daughter only once as I remember. On other and 
various occasions I inquired how the daughter was. 
At such times he invariably would smile and say 
that she was getting along nicely. I thought she 
would soon be well when to my utter surprise and 
amazement I heard that she had passed away. 


Undoubtedly, he had been carrying a heavy bur- 
den, but he did not wish me to be concerned with 
his difficulties or share his sorrows, so he told me 
nothing of the trouble he was passing through. Why 
do they thus cover up their own thoughts? About 
the only answer you could find would be that it is 
simply an old Japanese custom. Hence, to converse 
and deal with them it is necessary to have some 
understanding of their customs and psychology. 


The differences between the lives of people living 
under a democracy and those living under a class 
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system are not merely theoretical but real and sig- 
nificant. Wherever Christianity has placed its stamp 
upon a people, womanhood has risen to a place of 
equality with men. Under all other religions women 
hold an inferior position. 

This is true of Japan. A girl in a Japanese house- 
hold is accepted reluctantly. The desire of the 
household is to have boys and more boys. In Shinto- 
ism the spirits of the departed ancestors are wor- 
shipped. As the family line is determined by the 
male line the woman is of minor significance. 

This attitude expresses itself throughout the lives 
of the growing boys and girls. The former get most 
of the attention. The latter are taught that their lot 
is to suffer and obey the male. First she must obey 
the father, then the husband, finally the eldest son 
when he reaches manhood. 

If the little girl hurts herself in play she is told 
that it is shameful to cry and that she must bear 
her pains without complaining. On the other hand, 
if a boy falls, he is given every attention. He is 
picked up, clothes brushed, and perhaps given a 
piece of candy to satisfy him. A mere amateur in 
child psychology could easily guess the outcome of 
such a method of training. The male child is usually 
completely and irretrievably spoiled. He grows up 
thinking of himself, expecting people to wait on him, 
and serve him. And when given the least bit of 
authority struts and does his best to show off that 
authority. 

When we lived in Tokyo we had a maid whose hus- 
band also lived with us. One morning we heard 
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quite a pounding and commotion in their room. Upon 
investigation it was found that he was thoroughly 
beating her because she had happened to fall asleep 
and he had had to knock on the door to awaken her. 
It was of course her wifely duty to open the door 
and greet him when he arrived, no matter how late. 
This time he had come home after midnight. She 
bore black and blue marks and scratches on her face 
for days. She very servilely took it all. Customs 
would not allow her to do otherwise, had she so de- 
sired. He could easily divorce her if she did not bear 
him children but she could get no divorce for his 
maltreatment of her. 

I have seen policemen wearing their short swords, 
roughly jerk and loudly berate Japanese farmers 
-who happen to, ever so slightly, disobey the traffic 
laws. Authority goes to their heads to such an ex- 
tent that their efforts are more largely directed to 
the showing off of that authority than to the job they 
are supposed to be doing. 

I have listened half amusedly to Mrs. Sholty as she 
gave addresses upon her experiences in Japan. She 
gets along splendidly until she comes to discussing 
the men of Japan. At this point she swallows hard a 
couple of times and says, ‘“Well,—ah—you know—ah 
—it’s pretty hard for me to find a good word to say 
about Japanese men.” If you only knew how lovely 
and considerate my wife is of other people you could 
more thoroughly appreciate what these words imply. 

It goes thoroughly against the grain for Mrs. Sholty 
to see Japanese women carrying all the bundles and 
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the babies while the husband and master proudly 
walk on ahead swinging his cane. 

These propensities of the male to strut are not 
limited to individual and home activities. If they 
were, we would not be interested in them, for any 
nation or people should be free to follow their own 
customs and inclinations. But when these traits show 
up in international relations, we become at once in- 
tensely interested. 

Pll let Mr. Kiyoshi Kawakami (a Japanese) in his 
book “American-Japanese Relations” tell you how 
the victory over Russia in 1904-05 affected the Jap- 
anese in their treatment of the Koreans. “Not less 
reprehensible was the conduct of the low class labor- 
ers. Puffed up by the notion that their country van- 
quished one of the greatest military powers of 
Europe, they vented their arrogance and their con- 
tempt for the Koreans by bullying and bluster. They 
apparently believed that they were by right of con- 
quest entitled to handle their native neighbors as 
they pleased.” 

Such are not the proper characteristics of those 
who would rule others. If it has ever been right or 
ever will be deemed proper, through expediency, for 
a nation to rule an empire, Japan is certainly not 
that nation. 

Our maid came in one day from an errand down 
the street and said to Mrs. Sholty: “Okusan (Hon- 
orable Mrs.) do you know that Mr. and Mrs. Shaw 
have Chinese servants?” My wife replied, “No, I 
hadn’t noticed it. You know I can’t always tell the 
difference between the Chinese and the Japanese.” 
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The maid exclaimed, “You can’t? I can always tell!” 
Mrs. Sholty, trying to rectify her social error asked, 
“How is it that you can always tell the difference?” 
“Oh”, she said, “Chinese always have a ‘baka na kao’ 
—the face of a fool or idiot.” 


This is a minor incident to be sure, but I feel that 
it reveals something of how the Japanese feel to- 
wards the Chinese as a people. This feeling of 
superiority of the Japanese over their neighbors of 
the yellow race, unfortunately for them, has cost 
them the leadership of Asia. 

It is said that at one time in the career of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, founder of the Chinese Republic, he looked 
to Japan for leadership in the task of unifying China 
and throwing off the unjust treaties, extraterritorial 
rights, etc., of western powers in the Orient. 

Japan missed that opportunity because of her 
superiority complex. Quite the contrary, she took 
extraterritorial rights in China herself. Any move 
in a democratic fashion whereby China, or Korea, 
would be recognized upon an equal footing with her- 
self was entirely unthinkable. 

Any cry that Japan may be making now or will 
be making of an Asia for the Asiatics will fall upon 
entirely deaf ears, and rightly so. She has definitely 
proven that her only interest is to exalt the Emperor 
and further strengthen the might of her military arm. 
In such a goal the other Asiatics have definitely no 
interest. 

Japan has so recently emerged from a prolonged 
period of isolation that she is, politically, not dry be- 
hind the ears yet. Her own home government, though 
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copied after that of England and presumed to be 
somewhat democratic, falls far short of it. The elec- 
torate have lost practically all power. The army is 
supreme. The Diet must sanction what the Army 
suggests. Such a setup is entirely unfit to rule. With 
democracy absent in the home government how 
would one expect it to function, or be encouraged, 
in an empire under its control? 

To allow Japan to rule an empire would be like 
asking a sophomore to be the college president, or 
like appointing an apprentice workman to the posi- 
tion of plant manager. 

The “gentle Japanese” give no impression of being 
militarily minded to the casual observer. How can 
you explain then the far flung battle lines in all 
parts of Asia? How did they get that way? The 
chapters of this book are the writer’s humble at- 
tempt to answer these questions. The answer lies 
in Shintoism! 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE SACRED TRIANGLE 


EMPEROR 
PRINCES OF THE BLOOD 
THE WAR LORDS OF JAPAN 
SAMURI, THE FIGHTING FORCES 
THE HOLY DESCENDANTS OF THE GODS 
THE SACRED SOIL OF THE JAPANESE ISLANDS 


On Monday, December 8, 1941, the day following 
Pearl Harbor, the News Sentinel of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
called at 8:30 a.m. and asked me to write an article 
on Japan. “We'll print anything you write” said the 
voice, knowing that Mrs. Sholty and I had spent five 
years in Tokyo. He wanted it for that day’s paper. 
Japan was a hot subject at that moment. I had only 
a couple of hours in which to write. 

Among other things I stated that I was sorry the 
military leaders of Japan had led the otherwise 
peace-loving people into the war, but I assured the 
readers of the News Sentinel that the war would be 
won and over in from three weeks to two months. 
Sounds ridiculous now, but it didn’t then. No one, 
having read my article, called me up and pronounced 
me either ignorant or crazy, for just about 130,000,000 
people felt as I did. 

Why did I make such a prediction? I knew but 
very little about the strength of our American forces 
—and less about the Japanese! A few months pre- 
viously I had read an article written by an admiral 
of our Pacific fleet in which he stated that should 
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Japan ever lift a finger against the U. S. the blue- 
prints of battle were already laid whereby our Pa- 
cific fleet would either sink the Japanese fleet or 
have it bottled up in Tokyo Bay in three weeks. I 
stretched the three weeks to two months but it 
wasn’t enough. 

Indeed, the Japanese have been a jig saw puzzle 
to us. While living in Japan I picked up several 
pieces of this puzzle and after Pearl Harbor many 
more. I have fitted them together into what I call 
the Sacred Triangle of Japan, which, when we see 
and understand, will assist us in answering many of 
the puzzling questions that arise about the Japanese. 

The first chapter of Genesis tells us of the origin 
of this world and its people. Darwin gives us a slight- 
ly different story, especially with regard to the be- 
ginnings of human kind. 

The Japanese do not accept either of these views, 
not because they are Western or Christian, but 
simply because they have their own ideas. 

In the far distant past two gods, Isanagi and Isa- 
nami, decided to establish for themselves a nation, 
a people, an empire. So Isanagi came down from 
heaven, thrust his long spear into the yet unformed 
primeval brine of this planet, and where he with- 
drew his spear, behold, there appeared the islands 
of the Japanese Empire. A few drops of the brine 
happened to fall from the tip of the spear on other 
sections of the planet and, accidentally formed North 
and South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia 
and the rest. Thus we find that the first original 
God planned soil on this planet was that of the 
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Japanese. Here we have the base of our triangle, 
The Sacred Soil of the Japanese Islands. 

We have found that the closer we get to this soil 
the tougher the fighting. We thought that the fight- 
ing on Guadalcanal, Attu, Saipan and Tarawa was 
tough. It was said that of all the long fighting career 
of the U. S. Marine Corps, Tarawa was the bloodiest; 
and yet a soldier who went through both battles 
said that Tarawa was a picnic when compared to 
the fight for Iwo Jima, and it is now known that the 
struggle for Okinawa was as terrific on land, sea, 
and in the air. Why were Okinawa and Iwo Jima 
defended so fiercely? The answer lies in the Sacred 
Triangle. Fighting on other islands of the Pacific 
was important but now, for the first time, the Jap- 
anese were defending the Sacred Soil of Japan. 

And now the people? If not descendants of Adam 
and Eve, where did they come from? They have no 
puerile nor ethnological ideas as to the origin of 
their race. There were no aboriginal creatures from 
whom they sprung. The first inhabitants of Japan 
were gods and goddesses who walked about in human 
form. These were the ancestors of the mighty Yamato 
race. The Japanese are the holy descendants of the 
gods. All others are barbarians. 

When I first went to Japan and would be walking 
down the narrow winding streets of Tokyo, children 
would often call out “Tjinsan, Ijinsan,”’ which means 
barbarian. We are just as much barbarian to the 
Japanese as the Huns under Attila were to the 
Romans. Let me quote here from “Japanese and 
Oriental Political Philosophy” written by Prof. 
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Chikao Fujisawa: “The Emperor as Sage-King would 
think it his sacred duty to love and protect not only 
the people of this land (Japan) but those of alien 
peoples (us) who are suffering from misgovernment 
and privations. It must be remembered that the 
Sage-King is answerable in person for the pacifica- 
tion of the entire Under Heaven, which is the an- 
cient name for the whole world; consequently his 
moral and political influence ought to make itself 
strongly felt through the length and breadth of the 
earth. Should any unlawful elements dare to ob- 
struct in one way or another the noble activities of 
the Sage-King, he would be permitted to appeal to 
force; but this may be justified only when he acts 
strictly on behalf of Heaven. This firm belief in our 
holy state mission moved Japan to assist Mr. Henry 
Pu Yi to found the new state of Manchoukou. Nip- 
pon’s national flag is an ensign of the “red heart” or 
fiery sincerity. It alludes to the heavenly mission of 
Japan to tranquilize the whole world.” 


Thus we see that the “Holy Descendants of the 
Gods” have a divine mission to perform. They have 
tried it once. Let us make sure they do not try again! 


The Samurai form the third step in our triangle. 
They were the knights of old Japan. And believe it 
or not, old Japan extended down to less than 100 
years ago. In 1854 our own Commodore Perry opened 
the port of Yokohama and Japan to the western world 
by a show of warships. Until that period the people 
had lived a feudal life. Each lord had his own domain, 
castle, and retainers. These fighters, Samurai, were 
the defenders and supporters of their hereditary 
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overlords. The son of a Samurai followed his father’s 
profession. He attained manhood at the age of fifteen 
at which time he donned the two swords. It was an 
honorable life. He need not worry about his cloth- 
ing, food or shelter. The lord of the castle provided 
these. The Shoguns ruled the country but all paid 
at least a theoretical allegiance to the emperor who 
lived in Kyoto. The seat of the active government 
was in Tokyo. 

Japan had lived a life of seclusion while the west- 
ern world was busy discovering, colonizing, and cre- 
ating commercial empires over the globe. Life in 
Japan had crystalized or become static. There were 
established proceedures for almost every move in the 
social, political, or business world. These were not 
easily broken. Through these silent centuries there 
grew up a code of the Samurai, sometimes called 
Bushido. He had many privileges. 

If a farmer failed to show proper respect the 
Samurai could cut him down with his sword. And 
that would be the end of that little roadside incident. 

On the other hand it remained the duty of the 
Samurai not merely to fight his lord’s battles, but he 
was never to surrender, no matter what the odds. 
He must fight to the end, and if he saw that he was 
about to be captured he had to commit harakiri. 
Hari means stomach and kiri means to cut. Hence, 
to commit harakiri means just that, to cut one’s 
stomach, or more properly, to disembowel oneself. 
Due to this bloody code the internal history of Japan 
has been perhaps the most bloody of all the nations. 

Modern life and warfare has wrecked the old 
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Samurai system but it did not destroy its spirit. 
There were, physically and numerically, not enough 
blooded Samurai to form the huge armies, navies, 
and air forces necessary to modern battle. 


The Japanese did the most practical thing. They 
took the sons of the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick maker, the farmer, the fisherman, the 
business man, and formed the various branches of 
their fighting forces. Although these millions were 
not Samurai they were taught very earnestly, zeal- 
ously, and, may I say successfully, to fight the 
battles of Japan in the spirit and code of the Samurai. 
I say successfully because in practically all of the 
earliest battles of the war there were but few prison- 
ers. So far as official Japan was concerned there 
were no prisoners. Every man was counted as dead 
and his family so notified. All had died gloriously 
for the emperor. The motto for the fighting forces 
of Japan, the spiritual Samurai, is challenging indeed. 


“When in service on the ocean 
Be a corpse—saturated with water! 
When in service on the land 
Be a corpse—overgrown with weeds! 
When in service in the air 
Be a corpse—challenging the clouds! 
Let us all die for our Beloved emperor!” — 


The captain of an air squadron in the Philippines 
had this to say about his training program, “We do 
not train our pilots to fly, but to die.” This kind of 
training and philosophy cost us a tremendous price 
in the air and sea battle for Okinawa. It was the 
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“Kamikaze” fliers who did so much damage. They 
took their planes on a one way trip. They knew 
there would be no return. It was their purpose and 
expectation to be blown up with the American vessel 
into whose side they hoped to fly their planes loaded 
with bombs. 

“Kamikaze” means “divine wind.” The story be- 
hind it is interesting. When Ghengis Khan was at 
the height of his power in Asia he tried to subjugate 
Japan. He prepared a huge fleet and sailed against 
the island empire. A storm arose and destroyed most 
of the vessels. The Japanese attributed the storm and 
hence their delivery to a “divine wind” which the 
gods had sent. With this beginning the belief grew, 
spread, and has continued to this day that whenever 
Japan was threatened a divine wind would save her. 


But modern war vessels are not too much affected 
by winds. From whence then was Japan to be de- 
livered? Where was the “divine wind” that would 
save her from the American fleet? The Japanese 
found a novel answer. Here was the airplane! It 
flew faster than the wind. This was to become the 
wind sent by the gods to deliver Japan: Hence 
“Kamikaze” clubs were formed. Fliers who were 
willing to fly to their certain deaths became the top 
notch heroes of the empire. 

The minister of education, General Sadao Araki, 
as far back as 1938 said: “It is the firm belief of our 
people regardless of sex, age, or occupation that they 
can attain the highest degree of moral being by 
sacrificing themselves for their Ruler and Empire. 
This is indeed the faith of the Japanese nation. The 
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purpose of Japanese education is to inspire the peo- 
ple with this aspiration to serve the Emperor.” 

Herein lies the danger to the peace of tomorrow’s 
world. The Japanese may be disarmed now, but with 
this spirit, this education, this emporer worship, this 
fantastic and fanatical purpose to rule the world, 
will this continue? 

Now we come to the most important group in the 
entire triangle, the men who pull the strings, and 
they pull them in both directions, up and down. 
I refer to the military clique who have controlled 
not only the army but the national government as 
well for many decades. On the other hand it was 
they who put the proper words into the imperial 
mouth. It was they who saw to it that a general 
became minister of education in the cabinet. Thus 
the entire youth of Japan were moulded as the 
military clique desired. As General Araki unblush- 
ingly stated, the whole educational setup was bent 
to one purpose, to get the youth of Japan to be will- 
ing to die for the emperor. What a tragic, cruel goal 
as the ultimate aim of an educational system. 

There was the “Thought Control Bureau” likewise 
under the militarists which attempted to control the 
thinking of all Japan. Newspapers, magazines, radio, 
drama were all under its power. Furthermore if the 
government did not act to suit their wishes they 
would withdraw the minister of war from the cab- 
inet causing the government to fall. Thus a new 
prime minister and a new cabinet had to be formed. 

The emperor himself, is not, cannot be, a strong 
character. He is only the instrument, the puppet, 
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who dances and talks when the military tells him 
what to do and say. This however does not detract 
from his tremendous influence and power over the 
people. Imperial rule is an institution, backed by 
long centuries of legend and Shintoism. So when 
the emperor speaks, no matter who wrote the words, 
it is still the voice of Ten-no-Heika, the son of heaven. 
Striking proof of this was manifested when the vast 
far flung armies of Japan in China, Burma, and 
numerous islands surrendered at the call of Hirohito. 
They might have fought on for many months, and 
many Americans including high officers thought they 
would. 

The emperor, besides being divine, is also human, 
and being human, he has relatives, first, second, 


third and forty-eleventh cousins, uncles, nephews 
and brothers. These are known as The Princes of 


the Blood. 

This blood would not be type “o” or “a” or “b”. It 
is different! I presume it would have to be called 
type “h”, for, as we shall see, it had its origin in 
heaven. One of their chief functions is to see to it 
that the imperial throne never goes begging for a 
male occupant. 

The emperor has a brother, Prince Chichibu. He 
also has a son in the teens. One of these would be- 
come the next occupant of the throne. If something 
should happen to all three of these, emperor, brother 
and son, still among the Princes of the Blood would 
be found one who could ascend the throne. 

When the crisis came and it became necessary to 
surrender they placed Higashikumi, a cousin of the 
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emperor, at the head of the government as prime 
minister. This was undoubtedly done so that there 
would be a double appeal to the army when they re- 
ceived the order to lay down their arms. In this way 
it would be an appeal not only by the emperor, but 
by a prime minister who likewise was of the imperial 
blood. Even so, other princes were sent by planes to 
the various armies to persuade them to surrender, 
for of course they realized that the war was lost and 
that an orderly, complete surrender would leave 
them in a far better position than to have a long 
drawn out, increasingly destructive ending of the 
war. 

Last but not least, in this procedure no future 
historian could write that a Japanese general as 
prime minister had ordered the surrender. All they 
could write would be that the generals laid down 
their arms only at the word of their emperor! Thus 
faces were saved! Clever? Certainly. 

But who will save the face of the emperor? 

No one! We hope! 

We have reached the apex of the triangle! What 
about him? Well, according to one legend Amaterasu 
Omikami, goddess of light, came down from heaven, 
alighted upon Kyushu, the southernmost of Japan’s 
main islands and in a few decades became the grand- 
mother of Jimmu Tenno, the first emperor who ruled 
the land some 2600 years ago. The Japanese people, 
not all, but the vast majority, firmly believe that 
their emperors for 26 centuries have been the direct 
male descendants of Jimmu Tenno. Family trees? 
Here’s a real one! It was 700 years old when Christ 
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CHAPTER VII 
A MAGNIFICENT CREED 


On April 5th, 1943, I was enroute on a transport 
from Kodiak to Sitka. I was to give a series of lec- 
tures to our troops stationed near Sitka, Juneau, and 
on Annette Island. The transport commander was 
a major, a bit past middle age. I happened to be the 
only passenger aboard, so we had lots of time to talk. 

We discussed mostly the Pacific war. There was 
one thing that greatly puzzled this emotional ex- 
plosive major. With both hands in action as if at- 
tempting to put exclamation marks after every word 
he almost shouted, “For the life of me I just can’t 
understand why little Japan ever jumped on the U.S. 
and Great Britain. I wouldn’t think of taking on Joe 
Louis (the major was a small man) unless I expected 
to be knocked out in the first round.” 

That’s just about how we all felt. Japan would not 
dare attack huge, wealthy Uncle Sam. Didn’t at least 
the more thoughtful Japanese know that even though 
we were not prepared in December of ’41 we had 
the men, the resources, the factories, the material 
out of which we could build an army, navy, airforce, 
a tremendous fighting machine? This was sound 
logical reasoning on our part. Couldn’t the Japanese 
see the futility of attacking us? Have they no rea- 
soning powers? 

The answer is “yes”. They do have. But the con- 
clusions of a purely logical argument are determined 
by the premises from which the reasoning starts. 
We began with the wealth and man power and re- 
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sources of America. The Japanese did not reason 
from such a premise. 


I do not know how religious you, the reader, may 
me; but if you knew what the will of heaven was for 
you tomorrow, or next week, you wouldn’t try to 
stop or prevent it, would you? Certainly not, for no 
matter how clever or strong you personally may be 
you simply could not stop the working out of 
heaven’s will. That’s good sound reasoning too, isn’t 
it? It is this variety of premise that the Japanese 
used. It is in the triangle! It is the bulwark of their 
creed. The emporer is heaven’s one and only rep- 
resentative on these mundane shores. To be sure 
there had been an era of kings who ruled by divine 
right in Europe. This however, was quite an artificial 
arrangement. The kingship depended upon which 
army was the stronger. The strong one was then 
looked upon favorably by the Pope of Rome. He 
then received his crown. In the earlier days it was 
a slipshod and haphazard arrangement, and in these 
latter days they have practically all lost their power 
if not their crowns. 

In Japan it is quite another story. The divine 
origin of the emperor has never been questioned. 
The blood in his veins originated in heaven itself. 
He is truly the son of heaven. 


This is the premise from which Japanese reason- 
ing started. The emperor, besides being the head of 
the government, is commander in chief of all Jap- 
anese forces, air, navy, army. These forces, because 
they have the son of heaven as commander, auto- 
matically become the forces of heaven, and, of course, 
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it is unthinkable that heaven could fail. Thus the 
logical Japanese arrived at the conclusion that their 
forces were invincible. 

If this be the case why should Japan hesitate? She 
couldn’t lose! It did not matter how many hundreds 
of battleships, or thousands of planes, or millions of 
men we could send across the Pacific to attack, we 
were simply barbarians, not favored of heaven, and 
hence doomed to defeat. 

This is not merely a theoretical conclusion. There 
was proof. Japanese armed might had been tested 
and found not wanting in courage, sacrifice, or vic- 
tory. In 1894 and ’95 there had been a conflict be- 
tween China and Japan. One-fourth of the world’s 
population lived within the borders of China. Yet 
little Japan had won. Ten years later she crossed 
swords with Russia. This was a huge opponent too. 
She possessed one-sixth of the land surface of the 
planet. Again little Japan came out conqueror. In 
another 10 years she became involved in World War 
I, and although she did little actual fighting she 
came out on the side of the victors. Thus Japan was 
not only theoretically and logically invincible, her 
entire history had supported such a conclusion. This 
utter and absolute confidence permeated practically 
the entire population, particularly the army, as the 
following incident indicates. 

Every prisoner that I questioned on Attu was ab- 
solutely sure that Japan would win the war. On 
being asked how long he thought the war might 
last, one prisoner replied that it might take 20 years, 
maybe even 50 years; but there was not the least 
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doubt in his mind that Japan would win. I gave this 
same prisoner the privilege of asking a group of 
flyers some questions. He immediately turned the 
tables and asked them how long they thought the 
war might last. One flier made the suggestion that 
it would perhaps take the Allied Nations two or 
three years for complete victory over the Axis 
Powers. I wish I could convey to you the amazed, 
unbelieving expression on his face. He would have 
looked no more surprised had I announced my in- 
tention to ascend the throne of Japan on the mor- 
row. “How? How?” he gasped. “How do you expect 
to do that?” 


According to Japanese psychology they are not 
merely invincible but there has been no defeat in 
this war. Sounds strange to our ears. How about 
Saipan, Attu, Tarawa and the rest? Were these not 
victories for our forces and defeats for the enemy? 
They may have been victories for us, but they were 
not defeats to the Japanese. Once more the diverg- 
ing conclusions are the result of “different kind of 
reasoning.” Defeat comes to the Japanese only when 
the soldier has failed to perform his duty. His duties 
are twofold. His first is to eradicate the enemy. His 
second, if this is impossible, is to eradicate himself. 
Thus the struggle on Attu was hailed as a glorious 
battle, for every soldier had done his duty, either 
died in conflict or wiped himself out with a hand 
grenade. A handful of prisoners were taken but 
were not reported, certainly not recognized as such, 
in Japan. The general in command at Saipan, when 
his forces had been reduced to five hundred, made 
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them a speech. Among other things he stated “I 
will become a god of guardianship for the empire.” 
Then he led them in their last attack and to their 
deaths. The Japanese have two armies, one visible, 
the other invisible. When soldiers die they simply 
pass from the one to the other. It would be difficult 
to attack this invisible host, wouldn’t it? Clever 
battle psychology? Certainly. If you believe it, and 
millions of Japanese did. 

General Yoshio Kozuki who surrendered his armies 
to General Hodges in Korea (the Japanese do not call 
it surrender. They refer to carrying out the Pots- 
dam proposals) stated to correspondents, “The first 
I knew that things were not going well with the 
Japanese forces was on August 15th when I was 
informed that hostilities had ceased.” 


Only a small fraction of the Japanese army ever 
engaged in battle with American troops. Millions 
of them carried out the Potsdam proposals at the 
word of the emperor, not because they had been de- 
feated, but in obedience to the son of heaven who 
mercifully determined to save the lives of multitudes 
of Japanese and the other peoples of the world from 
the horrors of the atomic bomb which the barbarian 
Americans were using. 

After lecturing to a couple of hundred officers at 
Ft. Ord, California, someone asked me when I 
thought the war with Japan would be over and how 
the surrender would be accomplished, since they do 
not believe in surrender. I had been saying for two 
years that the war in the Pacific would end in the 
fall of ’45. As to how it would be’accomplished was a 
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more difficult question. I remember saying some- 
thing like this: “I do not know how this war will 
end—for it is impossible for me to imagine a Jap- 
anese general drawing his sword from its scabbard 
and offering it to an American officer in token of 
surrender. But always remember this, the Japanese 
are a clever people. They will find a way, when the 
time comes, to get out of the war, and to save their 
faces at the same time.” 


My good friend, Lt. Col. Preston Callum, Special 
Service Officer at Ft. Ord, was present when I made 
this prediction. Later, after V-J Day, I received a 
letter from him in which he stated, “I remember 
what you said about the clever Japanese and by golly 
they did it. They have saved the emperor and prac- 
tically won the war!” 

There is much truth in what this officer wrote. 
The emporer is retained in all his dignity, reverence, 
and honor. Instead of having the disgrace of defeat 
heaped upon him he now becomes a world bene- 
factor by mercifully ending the war and saving man- 
kind endless horrors of the atom bomb. The Japanese 
have a proverb, “The emperor is the state.” Thus if 
he is saved all is saved and the ground work is laid 
for a Tojo of the future to arise and start the in- 
vincible forces of Japan upon another orgy of blood. 

The second article of faith which proceeds from 
the triangle is that of world political and spiritual 
domination. Since the emperor is divine and heaven- 
sent, he should and eventually will bring the entire 
family of nations under his divine sovereignty. This 
idea was publicly reflected in an article in a Japanese 
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newspaper as early as 1919 when the idea of a League 
of Nations was an important subject for discussion. 
Quote, “The League of Nations, proposed to save 
mankind from the horrors of war, can only attain its 
real object by placing the Imperial Family of Japan 
at its head, for, to attain its object the League must 
have a strong punitive force, and a super-national 
and super-racial character. And this force can be 
found only in the Imperial Family of Japan.” 


Such ideas were in the minds of the Imperial sol- 
diers as they stood upon the American soil at Attu, 
and, by orders issued to each platoon, on every holi- 
day turned their faces towards Tokyo and the Im- 
perial palace, made their bows, and shouted their 
“Banzais.” This simple ceremony, translated, means 
“Congratulations. Son of Heaven. Here is more soil 
over which our Imperial Majesty shall rule. May the 
Imperial Line continue to reign for 10,000 years.” 


The children of conquered Korea made their bows 
and banzais at the opening of every school day with 
faces turned toward Tokyo. Hundreds of teachers 
were sent to the Philippines and other countries, 
teaching the very difficult Imperial Japanese lan- 
guage to other thousands of Oriental children. If 
Japan had her way, not only these but the untold 
millions of children in China, India, and eventually 
of Africa, Europe, and the Americas would be speak- 
ing Japanese and bowing to his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan. 

Sounds ridiculous does it not? The Emperor a 
semi-god? To us such ideas belong in the realm of 
mythology, but not so to the Japanese. I was talking 
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to a Japanese sergeant, prisoner of war, about going 
back to Japan after the war is over. He had no desire 
to return on account of the great disgrace that would 
come both to him and to his family. To this I replied, 
“Well, sergeant, we are living in a fast-changing 
world. When the war is over I think that there will 
be a change of governments in Japan. There will be 
a more liberal one, and opinions regarding prisoners 
of war will change so that you will not only be free 
to return but glad for the opportunity to go back to 
your own country and to your own people.” “Even 
though defeated,” replied the sergeant sadly and 
seriously, “the government of Japan will never 
change, not in 10,000 years.” You see, “Banzai” liter- 
ally means 10,000 years. And when they shout 
“Banzai” they mean “May you (the Emperor) rule 
10,000 years.” This shout finds place in every cere- 
mony of any consequence, both civil and military. 

Truly this little country has been favored by the 
gods. But they are a generous people. They are will- 
ing to share their good fortune with other peoples 
and nations. Japanese culture shall be for all the 
world. They go farther than this. The Japanese 
feel that their destiny, ordained by the gods, is to 
bring this culture first to the Orient, then to all the 
world. If the nations do not choose to accept these 
blessings there is only one alternative. The culture 
will be forced upon them at the point of a bayonet. 

A soldier dreaming of the glorious things to come 
in the magnificent scheme put his thoughts into 
poetry—here it is: 
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Japanese Poetry 


We will have the rising sun dyed with red tide of 
blood as a symbol of world domination. 

We will angle for crocodiles in the Himalaya-be- 
stowed waters of the Ganges (river in India). 

We will have our annual Boys’ Festival in London 
when the fog clears. 

The lights of London and (illegible) will shine again 
when our police take over there. 

Today in Berlin, tomorrow in Moscow. 

Even snow-swept Siberia will be in the August Hands 
of the Emperor. 

Our grandchildren will erect memorials to us in the 
streets of Chicago. 

We will drink our fill of sake on the plains over- 
looked by great mountains. 

(Line regarding the Great wall of China and the 
Gobi desert unprintable—Translator.) 

If I die, let it be where the three rivers meet, and 
there will I wrestle with my thoughts. 


The third corollary is that, being a subject of the 
Emperor, the soldier’s life belongs to the Heaven- 
sent One. He must be willing to die on the battle- 
field for the honor and glory of the Emperor. This is 
not different from that expected of the patriotism of 
a soldier of any country, but the Japanese do not 
stop here. He must never be taken prisoner. If 
wounded or surrounded by the enemy, his only choice 
is suicide. 

This military code of the Japanese, which is a part 
of their famous Bushido Spirit makes life cheap in 
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the eyes of the soldier. Here is a proverb taught all 
fighting men: “Duty (to the Emperor) is weightier 
than a mountain while death is lighter than a feath- 
er.” This code makes every battlefield a most bloody 
one, particularly for the Japanese, for in every battle 
there comes a time when that particular struggle is 
decided. After that point, it is either surrender or 
slaughter for the loser. The Japanese on Attu for 
the most part did not hesitate to choose the latter. 

At this point another article of faith comes into the 
picture. As is the case among many primitive peo- 
ples, the Japanese still cling to the idea of a happy 
soldiers’ paradise for him who has carried on hon- 
orably to the end. At death he will be immediately 
transported to the Yasukuni Jinja. It is similar to the 
old Teutonic warriors’ heaven of Valhalla, or even 
comparable to the American Indians’ Happy Hunting 
Ground. But if a soldier, no matter how courageously 
he has fought, is taken prisoner—then all hope of 
entering the sacred happy Yasukuni Jinja is gone. 
Nor is that all. He is permanently disgraced and can- 
not return to Japan. Furthermore his family will 
likewise suffer abuse and derision by all who meet 
them. 

There was a Major Koga who had been captured by 
the Chinese. He managed to escape and return to 
Japan. A military court immediately brought him 
before them to explain his disgraceful act. He was 
so insulted and maligned both by the court and by 
public opinion that life became unbearable. There 
remained only one course to take. So he wrote out 
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all the military information he had discovered while 
in Chinese hands and committed harakiri. 

I saw much mute, gruesome, concrete evidence of 
this code on the battle fields of Attu. Scores of dead 
Japanese soldiers had no right hand remaining. It 
had been blown off at the wrist, for, rather than be 
captured they took their last hand grenade, pulled 
the pin, and held it to the chest or to the back of 
the head. I will spare you a description of the re- 
sults but they were most effective. 


Nor is this all the story. Those wounded so that 
they could not walk were invited by the medical 
officer to erase themselves. Those unable or unwill- 
ing to do so were assisted by their officers. These 
matters that I am recording are not propaganda. 
There was ample evidence of it on the battlefield, 
in captured notebooks, and in the testimony of prison- 
ers. In fact, there was not the least attempt to con- 
ceal this gruesome process. One prisoner expressed 
his belief that scores of his wounded comrades had 
been killed by their officers, and that hundreds had 
committed suicide. If true, this would amount to 
quite a large percentage of the Japanese force on 
Attu. Hence, my remark that this Bushido Spirit is 
more deadly to the Japanese than to their enemies. 


This readiness of the soldier to die in his fanatical 
zeal for Emperor and the promise of celestial joy in 
Yasukuni Jinja, is matched only by the willingness 
of the war-lords to sacrifice millions of their fellow- 
men for conquest and personal agrandisement. Clark 
Lee, Associated Press correspondent, had an inter- 
view with Lt. General Masaharu Homma in Tientsin 
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in 1938. A part of this interview was reported by 
Mr. Lee in the May, 1943 issue of Colliers. Said the 
general, “I think I understand your American psy- 
chology very well. I think that every American 
believes he is equal to two Japanese. Is that not so?” 
To which Mr. Lee replied, “Well, we have our ideas.” 
“In that case,” replied the general, “We are proceed- 
ing with that assumption in mind. We are prepared 
to lose 10 million men in our war with America! 
How many are you prepared to lose?” 

This manner of thinking and planning, this psy- 
chology of conquest, bloodshed, and death, which 
does not hesitate at the thought of slaughtering ten 
million human beings did not originate over night. 
It has been taught from generation to generation. 
It amounts to a religion with them. On account of 
it even the internal history of Japan has been the 
most bloody one. This is the creed of our recent 
enemies in the Pacific, (a) A heaven-sent ruler is 
destined to become world emperor, (b) Their forces 
are invincible (unless persuaded to cease hostilities 
for humanitarian considerations), (c) The acme of 
excellence, the highest moral being, the flowering 
of manhood is reached by death on the battlefield 
for the emperor. 

This creed cost us the most expensive war in blood 
and treasure in our history. Should not something 
be done about this creed? 
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The Samurai were the knights of Old Japan. They 
constituted an hereditary and honorable strata of 
Japanese society. They wore their two swords with 
pride. I dare say the old Samurai would fairly turn 
over in their graves were they to see the motley ag- 
gregation of soldiers that now constitutes the fighting 
forces of the country. Farmers, peasants, clerks, 
carpenters, even the Ita class (butchers—the outcasts 
of Japanese society) now carry the rifle and bayonet 
and are taught to carry on in the spirit and code of 
the Samurai. In this spirit each soldier bows to his 
rifle when he receives it; it is his sacred instrument 
with which he is to serve the Emperor. How differ- 
ently we conceive the great Mr. John Doe and his 
Americanism. His instrument of service is not a 
sword or gun, but a plow, a paint brush, a hammer 
and saw, machine tools, the steering wheel of a truck, 
the throttle of an engine, the grocer’s pencil. But 
the duty of the Japanese subject is by Imperial 
Rescript to overthrow the enemies of the empire. 

Ieyasu, the first shogun* of the Tokugawa era, 
about 300 years ago originated the dictum, “The 
people are the state,” and for 300 years Japan was at 
peace with her neighbors. In these recent decades 
the above dictum has been set aside and replaced by, 
“The Emperor is the state!” The two are diametri- 
cally opposite. The former is the philosophy of peace. 
The latter inevitably leads to war. In the one, the 


* A shogun was a powerful lord who ruled Japan in those 
centuries in which the emperor was only a figurehead. 
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government serves the people. In the other, the 
people are mere chattels of the state. It even de- 
termines morality. The people of Japan are taught, 
“Righteousness is the fulfillment of one’s duty” (to 
the Emperor of course). 


In 1937 the minister of Finance of the government 
was murdered. When the culprit was brought to 
trial he testified through his tears that before com- 
mitting the deed he had gone to two of the most 
sacred Imperial shrines and had there prayed. He 
was guided in his murderous course by loyalty to 
the Emperor. And, believe it or not, he proved his 
point and was set free. The only offense of the 
Finance Minister, Inouye, was an attempt to ease 
the burden of taxation on the Japanese people by 
lowering the national budget for the army. Hence, 
if murder adds to the glory of the throne then mur- 
der becomes righteousness. If a fathers’ duty is a 
question of choice between caring for two motherless 
daughters or going into the army he is perfectly 
justified and will be honored by selling his daughters 
to the Yoshiwara, red light district, and entering the 
army. There are such cases on record. 


The weapon of the Samurai was the sword. He 
carried two of them, and the Japanese soldier still 
considers it something of a sacred instrument. In 
fact it is one of the three most honored imperial 
treasures, namely, the sword, mirror, and the jewels. 
These three treasures are kept at the great Ise shrine 
and are supposed to have been used by Jimmu, the 
first Emperor, 2600 years ago. All officers including 
the non-commissioned officers of the army carry 
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swords. For that matter every policeman in civilian 
life carries a short one. For some reason the Japanese 
soldier would rather cut his enemy down than shoot 
him. This idea has often turned out badly for him 
for the American soldier would just as lef use his 
automatic weapons. 


The cleaning of the sword is almost a ceremony. 
An eyewitness reported that the officer covered his 
mouth with a kerchief so his breath would not con- 
taminate the sacred sword. All talking in the room 
ceased. After the polishing had been completed he 
took out a silk kerchief and gently caressed the blade, 
then sheathed it. The bandage on his mouth was re- 
moved and conversation resumed. Expensive swords 
are handed down from father to son for many gen- 
erations, and young officers have purchased new 
ones for which a small fortune was paid, thus im- 
poverishing the family for decades. 


The sword is the thing. It has a personality of its 
own. In the feudal days two barons were about to 
make war upon each other. One arranged that the 
daughter of a distant friend of his become a maid in 
the household of his enemy. After she had gained 
his confidence the first baron went to the family 
“godan”, a place where family treasures are kept, and 
took out the dagger which had been in the family 
many generations. He ceremoniously wrapped it up 
and sent it by secret messenger to the maid with the 
instruction that when she found her master asleep, 
or ill, or at some unguarded moment she should 
stab him with the famous dagger. You see the dagger 
would be further honored by thus shedding the 
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blood of the family enemy. It would become an even 
more precious family treasure. You see; a man, even 
an enemy, is just as dead if he is killed treacherously, 
as he would be if killed honorably. Again, the end 
justified the means. 


This kind of ethics lies behind the story of the 
Japanese captain in the earlier days of the fighting 
in the Solomons before our officers knew of this 
strange variety. He came to the American head- 
quarters and offered to surrender his labor battalion 
which was quite a distance down the beach. The 
American colonel took 20 men and the captain in a 
boat and went in the direction suggested. When they 
stepped out of the boat they were all shot except one 
sergeant who miraculously escaped to tell the de- 
tails of the treachery. The labor battalion turned 
out to be well armed infantry. They were just as dead 
when killed treacherously, as if in fair fight. This 
kind of thinking lies behind and fits perfectly into 
the picture of December 7th, 1941. While the dip- 
lomats were talking peace at the White House the 
Japanese Navy was streaming across the Pacific to 
strike out of the dark at Pearl Harbor. 

Again, this idea that the Emperor is the state and 
citizens mere chattels results in nonchalant sending 
of soldiers to their deaths in attack. I quote from a 
Japanese Army field manual, “We want to die glori- 
ously. We hope for a death worthy of a Samurai.” 
The Japanese commander expends his men freely if 
he thinks thereby the glory of the throne will be 
exalted. 

The American commander has a desire to save his 
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men as much as possible. Again it is the result of 
our philosophy of life. With us all men are created 
equal. All have a right to the pursuit of happiness. 
Every American is worthwhile. We do not raise 
families in order that the males may become cannon 
fodder. We raise our boys to live, to live for America. 
And so our officers send men to their deaths in battle 
only when it is absolutely necessary to the success 
of operations. 


I wouldn’t trade the American way of thinking for 
the greatest military machine in the world. It may 
take a bit longer and be more expensive, but the 
military machines of Germany and Japan will be 
defeated by the massed might of the people of the 
United Nations. (Penned enroute to the battle of 
Attu, May, 1943.) 


To kill is the thing. I quote again from the Jap- 
anese manual; “To eradicate the sense of fear in raw 
soldiers, killings with the bayonets should be car- 
ried out wherever an opportunity occurs.” Soldiers 
are taught to fight to the death. They are told “Tf 
you can’t shoot him, strike him; if your arms are 
broken, kick him; if legs are wounded, bite him; if 
you have no teeth left, then stare him to death!” A 
wounded soldier must get permission from an officer 
to retire for treatment. As long as he can pull a 
trigger his duty is to be on the front lines! 

When the end justifies the means there is no dis- 
tinction between strategy and treachery. The former 
is recognized as a legitimate and proper procedure 
in all wars, but not the latter. Personally I might be 
wrong but I cannot believe that an American army 
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captain, or an European one, would have stooped to 
the treachery of the Japanese captain in the Solo- 
mons. 

This kind of thinking enters into some of their 
sports. Someone has defined judo (jiu jitsu) as 
wrestling where every known rule of the contest is 
broken. It is a method whereby advantage is taken 
of the ignorance or weakness of the opponent. It 
isn’t a struggle of muscle for muscle, blow for blow. 

I do not want to overlook the fact that the enemy 
uses legitimate strategy as well. He is not without 
tact and originality. 

His method of advancing in small groups at night 
to the enemy’s rear and harassing him there and 
breaking the lines of communication have worked 
very well indeed, causing retreats often. 

He has been known to talk in good English over 
his radio to American or British pilots, thereby guid- 
ing them down to Japanese controlled air fields. He 
has lots of patience and endurance. There are cases 
where a Japanese soldier has lain in camouflage be- 
hind enemy lines for a couple of days, even pretty 
close to some company headquarters, and listened 
until he learned the commands. Then, when the at- 
tack started he would call out in good English the 
command to withdraw. 

We of the West have kidded ourselves by calling 
the Japanese copycats. It is true that they have 
learned from the West, but at the same time we for- 
get that copying is one of the fundamentals of the 
learning process. A child learns to talk by imitating. 
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In the same fashion he learns to write, to read, in 
fact, just about everything he does is by copying. 


Someone who is a specialist in that kind of inquiry 
reminds us that 99 and 99/100% of Americans are 
likewise mere copycats. We use the product of other 
people’s brains. I do. I press a button for toaster or 
refrigerator. I step on the gas, when there is any, 
and ride over hundreds of miles. I get into a plane 
and fiy over the wilderness wastes of Alaska, and 
yet I hardly know the first principle of how these 
marvelous things take place. On the boat I am now 
riding there is a very intricate machine called the 
radar which will detect the presence or approach of 
either planes or ships. It also warns us if there is a 
submarine in the vicinity. This marvelous machine 
protects me and everyone else on board. Yet it is 
far beyond my poor brains to understand. Yes, we 
all are copyists. We use the products of other people’s 
inventiveness. 

The Japanese school system produces brilliant 
scholars. The reason is simple. The government 
spends so much of the national income on war that 
there is not enough left to establish sufficient schools. 
They do manage to give all the children six years of 
grade school work, but after that, going to school is 
a struggle indeed. There simply aren’t enough high 
schools. I knew of a minister’s son who applied for 
entrance into a certain high school in Tokyo and 
there were over 1200 applicants whereas there was 
only room for 250. How were these chosen? By 
competitive examination. I presume that on an 
average only one out of six or seven who want to go 
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to high school have the opportunity to do so. This 
process is repeated in college. There aren’t enough 
colleges so the huge number of applicants is reduced 
by severe examinations. 


This system makes for a diligent student group. 
They have the idea, strange as it may seem to some 
American college students, that education implies 
study. Of course many Japanese young men simply 
can’t take it. Every year many such disappointed 
ones find their way to a high waterfall like Kegon 
Falls near Nikko and throw themselves over. Others 
go to an active volcano and jump into the crater thus 
ending all worry concerning examinations and 
studies. I know of many American students who end 
such difficulties in a much more simple and easy 
manner. They just stop studying. 

The others who do make the grade in high school 
and college are unquestionably brilliant. Many of 
these undoubtedly are officers in the Japanese army 
of today. 

This idea the Japanese have that schools are places 
primarily for study is likewise reflected in the Amer- 
ican born Nisei. These young Americans of Japanese 
ancestry are almost invariably at or near the top of 
their classes in high school and in college. In fact, 
they are often elected to honorary positions in and 
by their classes. The Japanese people do have talents 
and abilities. It is too bad that such energy in Japan 
has been harnessed to conquest and destruction. Let 
us hope that some day it can be directed towards 
happier goals both for themselves and for the world. 
It will be a great day for Japan when she lays aside 
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the sword as her chosen instrument by which to serve 
the state and takes up instead the carving set, the 
paintbrush, the machine for weaving, the potter’s 
wheel for chinaware, clay for dishes, boats for fishing, 
the cultivation of mulberry leaves for the silkworm, 
and a thousand other things that her skill and in- 
genuity can accomplish so well. 


CHAPTER IX 
JAPANESE CULTURE 


It seems that every nation bent on conquest pos- 
sesses a particular blessing which it desires to bestow 
upon the conquered peoples. In the last war it was 
the German Kultur. In this one the New Order in 
the West is to receive the benefits of leadership and 
direction by people of pure Germanic blood. In the 
East the New Order is to be likewise manipulated by 
a pure race, the Yamato, people of the gods. The 
Japanese people, favored of all nations by having a 
heaven-sent divine ruler, will gladly share him with 
the other less favored peoples of the earth. They will 
gladly bring Japanese culture to all the world. 

The strange thing about this boon of Japanese 
culture is that no one seems to want it except them- 
selves. Furthermore, I am quite confident that there 
is a growing minority among even the Japanese who 
care less and less for it. Hence, the only people out- 
side Japan who have made even outward signs of 
accepting it are those who have been compelled to 

do so at the point of a bayonet. 

' We have had some little opportunity to observe 
the methods of the Japanese in spreading their cul- 
ture. Let us take a glance or two. She has had con- 
trol of Korea for over 30 years. 77% of the people 
are peasants. Large numbers of Korean farmers have 
been dispossessed of their farms by the simple prac- 
tice of loaning them money and charging them 10% 
interest and up. Let a Japanese tell the story. I 
quote from Mr. Kiyoshi K. Kawakami’s book “Amer- 
ican-Japanese Relations,” his chapter on “Japanese 
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Outrages in Korea”: “The Japanese in Korea have 
repeatedly been accused of treating the natives as 
the scum of the earth. I frankly admit that in the 
early stage of the Japanese occupation of Korea many 
adventurers and speculators and other undesirable 
characters came to the peninsula from Japan, all 
expecting to fish in troubled waters. The worst of 
these people were, perhaps, money lenders and low 
class laborers. The natural thriftiness of the Koreans, 
coupled with a childish pride in actually possessing 
large sums of money, furnished eminently suitable 
traits upon which the unscrupulous usurer could 
build a thriving business. His favorite method was 
to loan money upon rice fields in sums much below 
the actual value of the land. These loans bore high 
interest and were made for short periods; when the 
debtor failed to pay on the fixed date the creditor lost 
no time in foreclosing the mortgage.” 

There is only one newspaper in the capital city 
permitted to be printed in the native language. Each 
school morning the Korean children are taken 
through a worship ceremony by their Japanese 
teachers, or by their Japanese-trained Korean teach- 
ers. In this rite all turn their faces towards Tokyo 
and bow three times. Of course, in Tokyo there is to 
be found the imperial palace, and inside it, Hirohito, 
the Son of Heaven. This is the first step in Japanese 
culture. If Japan should win in the Orient, how 
long do you think it would be before Japan would 
be forcing the millions of children of China, of India, 
of Siam, Anam, Burma, the Malay Archipelago, the 
Philippines, the East Indies, and all the Islands of 
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the Southwest Pacific, to face towards Tokyo and 
make their three little bows every morning? As I 
contemplate this question and its certain answer, 
I cannot but redouble my desire that our artillery, 
machine-gun, and rifle fire which I hear this morning 
in the region of Holtz Saddle, Attu, about two miles 
away, be most effective. 


In Manchuria there are few if any schools of higher 
education left for the native population. They may 
get some minor education in agriculture, in cattle and 
sheep raising. They may learn how to become better 
laborers in the Japanese factories. The conquerors 
cooperate by being the teachers, lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, manufacturers, officials, and they furnish 
the army. This gives us some idea as to what is 
meant by Japan’s slogan, “Asia for the Asiatics,” 
which means, “Asia for Japan.” 

A similar procedure is underway in China proper. 
Even as early as 1941 when Madame Chiang Kai Chek 
wrote her book on “China Shall Rise Again,” the 
Japanese had, according to the Madame, system- 
atically destroyed some $400,000,000 worth of Chinese 
institutions for higher education. The purpose is 
obvious, no Chinese education means no Chinese 
leadership to oppose Japanese aggressions and 
slavery. 

In April, 1943 in their Radio Tokyo broadcast, the 
Japanese made what to them apparently seemed to 
be two important announcements. To me they were 
quite ridiculous and for a very obvious reason. One 
announcement was to the effect that steps were be- 
ing taken for the complete independence of the 
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Philippines in the very near future. The second was 
concerning the establishment of a normal school to 
prepare instructors to teach the Japanese language 
to all the Philippine children. 


I know how hard it is to learn to speak Japanese. 
One must accustom himself to thinking backwards. 
The same idea must be expressed to a superior in 
different words than to an equal, and in a still dif- 
ferent manner to an inferior. One must be able to 
read at least 3,000 characters in order to understand 
an ordinary newspaper. A character is a conglomer- 
ation of pen, or brush, strokes of from two to around 
forty in number. Furthermore, you must know the 
exact way to write it or you can’t even look it up 
in the dictionary, for you look not for a character 
as such, but for characters with a certain number of 
strokes. If you do not know the exact number of 
strokes you cannot use the dictionary. If you do not 
know how to write it you will not know the number 
of strokes. Hence my conclusion. No free and in- 
dependent people would willingly choose to have the 
Japanese language inflicted upon their children. 
Hence, the ridiculousness of the above announce- 
ments by radio. 

I was talking one day with a young lady who had 
spent her childhood years in Japan. Her parents had 
lived there as missionaries. Of course she could 
speak and understand the Japanese language. She 
made this significant statement to me, “When, as a 
girl, I used to go to the barber shop or the stores they 
frequently said to me, ‘You are fortunate indeed to 
be growing up in Japan and learning to speak and to 
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understand Japanese. It will one day be the uni- 
versal language of the world.’ I did not understand 
the significance of such remarks then, but it is all 
very plain to me now. Japanese culture and language 
was to encircle the globe.” 

It has occurred to me that a nation’s culture could 
be discovered by a study of its holidays. Days that 
have been set aside legally or by custom for celebra- 
tion, reflection, or in memoriam, certainly give in- 
dications as to the thinking, the ideals, and the as- 
pirations of a people. For example, let us ask, “What 
are our holidays? What do they reveal of American 
culture?” 

I raised this question in a company mess hall some- 
where in the Aleutians before the troops and in- 
stantly a wag shot back an answer “New Years!” 
This provoked much laughter, for, by the tone of 
voice and facial expressions he was undoubtedly 
thinking of a ribald celebration which must have 
been followed by a headache, but his choice of a holi- 
day was, after all, a good one. Why did that New 
Year’s Day usher in the year 1943? Why wasn’t it 
479, or 2684, or some other number? The simple rea- 
son is that the Western World counts time from the 
birth of Christ. He, then, must have been, in our 
thinking, a most important character. 

Other holidays mentioned in answer to the above 
questions were—Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving, ° 
Labor Day and July 4th. I need not enter into a 
lengthy dissertation as to the meaning and signifi- 
cance of these American Days. Just a few notes will 
suffice. Their origin is definitely in the field of re- 
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ligion. Christmas marks the birth of that Divine Man 
who not only gave us our faith but is the heart of it. 
Easter is the seal of victory over sin and death and 
the final confirmation of our faith. Thanksgiving is 
not merely a day of gratitude for God’s blessings, but 
one in which the home is exalted. There are great 
home gatherings of families and friends for fellow- 
ship, as well as for turkey, mince pie, and all the 
trimmings. There are hunting parties and football 
games, worship services and entertainments, all of 
which adds up to a huge total of happiness for all. 


July 4th has its connotation of liberty, freedom, 
and equality. These are definitely the practical impli- 
cations of a religion which teaches the brotherhood 
of man. And Labor Day recognizes on a national 
scale the rights and privileges of the common citizen. 
Here then in our holidays we have a unique clue to 
American culture. It recognizes a Father Creator 
who is behind all men and material. There is there- 
fore a brotherhood among men in which there is an 
equality of rights and opportunities. All are free to 
engage in the pursuit of happiness. 

By the same token let us ask, “What are the Jap- 
anese holidays?” The answer here should likewise 
give us a good clue as to the nature of Japanese cul- 
ture. 

Shogatsu is the Japanese New Year. For business 
reasons they use our calendar when dealing with 
Western people, but within their own country, time 
is reckoned from the ascent of the current Emperor 
to the throne. For instance, 1943 was the 18th year 
of Showa. 1926 was the 15th year of Taisho. The 
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Emperor died that year so 1926 likewise became the 
first year of Showa. February 11th is Empire Day, 
commemorating the ascension of Jimmu Tenno, the 
first Emperor, to the throne (2600 years ago). March 
10th is Army Day, marking the victory of the Jap- 
anese forces at the battle of Mukden; April 3rd, the 
death of Emperor Jimmu; April 28th, birthday of 
the present Emperor. May 27th, Navy Day, marking 
the defeat of the Russian fleet by Admiral Togo. 
November 3rd, Birthday of Emperor Meiji, who 
reigned from 1868 until 1912. This period was the 
golden era of Japanese progress and modernization. 


These are the significant holidays. What are their 
implications? It can readily be seen that they all 
point in one direction—towards the throne. Emper- 
ors’ birthdays, ascension to the throne, or the days 
of their deaths. The other holidays mark victory for 
Japanese arms in conquest, on foreign soil, and not 
in defense of their native land. Hence, Japanese cul- 
ture, as indicated by their holidays, consists of glo- 
rifying the Emperor and gloating over conquest. 


The culture of a people is determined not by their 
government but by their religion. A mere glance at 
American and European music, literature, art, edu- 
cation, even architecture, reveals an original in- 
spiration in the field of religion. Consider the 
oratorios, “The Messiah”, “Samson”, and “Israel in 
Egypt” by Handel; the cathedrals, Westminster 
Abbey, Rheims, and St. Paul’s in Rome; The Canter- 
bury Tales; The Holy Grail; Dante’s “Inferno”; Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost”; Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress”; “The Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci; “The 
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Madonna” and “Holy Family” by Andrea del Sarto; 
and The Oberammergau Drama, to mention just a 
few. 


But the government of Japan is so closely related to 
its national religion that it is not only peculiar in 
this respect, but definitely dangerous. I use the term 
national religion advisedly, for there are other re- 
ligions. This matter is more fully discussed in Chap- 
ter XII. The Japanese are a clever people. The parlia- 
ment has stated that reverence for the Emperor is 
not a religion, since it would seem preposterous to 
be a believer in two religions. Hence, a man may be 
either a Buddhist, or a Christian and still be, in fact 
he must be, a worshipper of the Emperor, at least 
outwardly. : 


It is easy to see what compromises in faith a Japa- 
nese Christian would be compelled to make especially 
under the stress of wartime psychology. It is the 
modern counterpart of the experiences of the Chris- 
tians of the early centuries under the Roman Empire. 
The Roman law compelled worship of the Emperor. 
Refusal to do so meant persecution. What trials the 
Japanese Christians are passing through now we do 
not know. I am confident however, that thousands 
of them will come through the conflict with a shining 
faith, having been tried as by fire. 

I asked a Japanese what his faith was. He replied 
that he belonged to one of the many Buddhist sects. 
Then I asked him which played the more important 
part in his life, his Buddhist faith or his reverence 
for the Emperor. There wasn’t the least hesitation in 
replying that it was the latter. I asked him if he 
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thought a Christian would answer in a similar man- 
ner. He immediately replied in the affirmative. In 
the course of the conversation this statement was 
made by the Japanese, “The Emperor is the living 
God.” (ikite iru kamisama). 


This is the manner in which this strange thinking 
works. The living god pays his respects to, or at 
least visits, two shrines, namely, the one at Ise, and 
the Yasukuni Jinja. The former is the site of the 
Mausoleum of Jimmu, the first Emperor. Here the 
Emperor goes to report to Jimmu, who has been dead 
2600 years, important events of state, such as dec- 
laration of war on the United States, victories at 
Bataan, Singapore, etc. He also seeks help and guid- 
ance for the military forces. This wisdom and cour- 
age passes through the Emperor to the soldiers. 
Hence the idea, since heaven guides, the army can- 
not fail. 

The other one is the shrine of the Japanese Happy 
Hunting Ground. Many primitive peoples have had 
similar ideas of a warrior’s heaven. The Teutonic 
“Valhalla” is a good example. 


In like manner Yasukuni is the (dead) warrior 
country of the Japanese. I questioned a Japanese 
about this heaven. He said that it was only for faith- 
ful soldiers. No civilians were allowed to enter. 
There was this one exception. Workers who went 
overseas, called labor battalions, would now be in- 
cluded. Besides being assured the exalted privilege 
of entering Yasukuni (when dead) the construction 
workers on Attu were further lured to their deaths 
by 300% increase in pay. (This information came 
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from a captured welder.) And strangest of all, cer- 
tain women who are assisting in the war effort are 
now permitted in the Yasukuni, in case of their death. 
It does seem strange, doesn’t it, that mere humans of 
1943 could thus change the status of the warriors’ 
heaven — which —like the imperial government 
should certainly be “unchanged and unchangable.” 
But when cannon fodder is needed, I presume that 
an Imperial Edict would be all that would be neces- 
sary in promising a warriors’ heaven to all who died 
in the struggle for conquest. 

Frequently the Emperor goes to this second great 
shrine, Yasukuni Jinja, and there thanks, personally, 
the spirits of the slaughtered Nipponese soldiers. 


There are two reasons why Japanese soldiers do 
not easily surrender even though overpowered and 
outnumbered. First they fear lest they will be killed 
by their captors. In the second place, a soldier, no 
matter how valiantly he may have fought or served 
his country, if in a moment of weakness he becomes 
a prisoner he not only brings disgrace upon himself, 
his family, and regiment, but he will be denied en- 
trance into Yasukuni. 

Once I asked a sergeant of the Japanese Medical 
Corps this question, “Which is more important in 
the eyes of the Japanese, how a man lives or how he 
dies?” He replied that the manner of one’s death 
was the larger factor. This kind of thinking explains 
a captured letter I read. It was a soldier writing to 
his parents. He penned something like the following. 
“T have been very undutiful to you as a son but now 
that my death is near I feel that this disgrace will be 
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wiped out and some honor brought to the family.” 
Again—is isn’t how one lives, but how one dies that 
counts—especially if it is for the Emperor! 


I found concrete evidence of this philosophy on 
the battlefields of Attu. Among the enemy dead 
were not only those killed by our fire, but, rather 
than be captured, scores and scores had committed 
suicide. To this there was mute bloody evidence. 
The accepted, perhaps taught, method was to pull 
the pin on a hand-grenade and hold it over the chest, 
throat, or back of the head. The result was gruesome 
beyond description. The hand that grasped the 
grenade and the wrist were entirely gone. Half of 
the head was blown away. The rib frame, all that 
was left of the upper trunk of the body, was crushed. 


Furthermore, badly wounded men were told that 
the Emperor desired them to kill themselves so that 
their beds and care could be given to those who had 
a better chance of recovering and fighting again. 
Those unable or unwilling to thus erase themselves 
were shot by the medical officers. This procedure was 
frankly admitted by a captured sergeant of the Medi- 
cal Corps to me. On being asked why he surrendered 
rather than be captured he replied that the devil 
(oni) must have had power over him at that time. 

I have asked Japanese prisoners what they thought 
of this manner of thinking and doing, of fighting to 
the death, if necessary by their own hand. They in- 
variably replied that they thought it a worthy cus- 
tom. Out of over 2000 soldiers on Attu there were 
only 27 prisoners and several of these had been seri- 
ously wounded. Weeks after the battle a few others 
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were found in caves. Soldiers of all other nations, 
when the battle situation is hopeless, will surrender. 
Only the Japanese fight to the death. 

If this tragic philosophy remains intact in the 
minds of the Japanese soldier, this war may prove 
to be the bloodiest of all history. 

Japanese culture! Emperor culture! Culture of 
blood and death! 

The orthodox reason for the separation of church 
and state has been that when united the state uses 
the church to dupe, defraud, and control the people. 
I want to register here my conviction that there is 
still another and even more potent reason. When 
united, religion may use the economic, political, and 
military power of the state to spread its scope and 
influence over other peoples and nations. This has 
happened twice in 2000 years. 
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This world of ours has suffered the effects of such 
a religio-government of blood only twice in two 
thousand years. 

The prophet Mohammed appeared in the year 600 
in Arabia in the city of Mecca. He became the head 
of his political state as well as the leader and founder 
of the Mohammedan religion. This was the first re- 
ligion of blood-shedding on a national scale. The sol- 
diers were told that if they drew the blood of a 
Christian, or died in battle, they were assured of a 
place in the Mohammedan Paradise. 

This heavenly abode was a place where there were 
always plenty of beautiful women. Whether or not 
this factor had anything to do with it I do not know 
but the truth remains that they were fanatical 
fighters. They became a scourge to the civilized 
world. They conquered the Near East. They sub- 
jugated North Africa. They overran Spain and were 
on their way across France when they were met by 
Charles Martel and the Christian Princes of Europe 
at the battle of Tours in the year 732. Here they 
were defeated and turned back. 

Historians include this contest as one of the 15 
decisive battles of the world. In my opinion it was 
the most important, effective, and decisive battle in 
the first thousand years of the Christian era for it 
stopped once and for all the impact of Mohammedan- 
ism upon Europe, leaving that continent free to de- 
velop a Christian culture. Some of the finest of that 
culture spilled over into the New World and became 
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the seed that took root, grew, and ripened into that 
way of life which we proudly and gladly call Amer- 
ican. Hence, the succeeding centuries of developing 
Christianity only add to the significance of the defeat 
of the Mohammedans at that battle of Tours. 


By way of contrast get a map and take a glance at 
those sections of the world classed as Mohammedan— 
Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Egypt, Turkey, Iran, Irak, 
Afganistan, and certain sections of India. Add up all 
you know about the civilization of any or all of these 
places and ask yourself this question. Would I like 
to go there to live—to raise my family—to make my 
home? Your answer would undoubtedly be in the 
negative. One thinks instinctively of filth, ignorance, 
disease, and a degraded position for womanhood. 
Victory for Charles Martel in that famous battle 
played a huge if not decisive part in saving both 
Europe and America from such a civilization. 

Some so-called great battles do not have this deep- 
er, more fundamental significance. For instance, the 
defeat of General Burgoyne at Saratoga Springs was 
likewise included among the 15 decisive battles of 
history, because it was not only a blow to the British 
strategy of separating the Northern colonies from the 
Southern, but it insured the assistance of France 
which eventually swung the tides of war in favor of 
the patriots of the new world. But I want to point 
out that this was merely a political struggle. No 
matter which side won, the prevailing civilization 
would remain Christian, both in England and in the 
United States. Their Christmas carols became ours, 
our ideas of democracy became theirs. The ministers, 
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teachers, writers of both countries taught and upheld 
a similar culture. So it has been in many another so- 
called decisive battle. The issue was merely political! 


After all, it didn’t make a great deal of difference 
whether the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, Plan- 
tagenets, a Cromwell, or even a Napoleon, ruled a 
people, so far as the way of life is concerned. The 
framework of the lives of the people of any of these 
countries was Christian, and its further development 
would be unhindered no matter who the political 
head chanced to be. Likewise Gettysburg was per- 
haps the decisive battle in the war between the 
States. Again, no great culture was at stake for 
Christianity continued to be the source of culture for 
both North and South. In case the South had won 
Southern Christianity would have proceeded without 
interruption and it is quite generally conceded by 
Southern leaders that slavery would have been 
abolished in a few decades at most, thus erasing this 
blot from the culture of the South. 

In the Pacific we have seen the rise of the other 
religio-government of blood, the second in the his- 
tory of the world. There are many parallels between 
the two, Mohammedanism and Hirohitoism. In both 
cases, there is a unity in government and religion, 
with the latter in the seat of highest authority. The 
so-called Big Three in Japan who control the Empire 
are the War Minister, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Inspector General of Military Education. These three 
most important posts are filled by Imperial appoint- 
ment. No matter what course Parliament may take, 
if the Emperor withholds his appointment of a Min- 
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ister of War, the Cabinet falls and a new government 
must be formed. They are alike in their feeling that 
they have a culture to be spread over the world. They 
agree that the sword is the proper instrument for the 
spreading of their particular gospel, not the sword 
of the spirit. They are identical in believing that 
death on the battle field deserves a far richer re- 
ward, no matter how evil the individual life may 
have been, than to die a natural death even though 
much of good may have been accomplished. 


The Japanese go even farther than this: if they 
are defeated on the field of battle their code of honor 
does not permit them to surrender. They must die. 
For instance, in the battle of Attu, it was undoubted- 
ly quite evident that after the first several days, 
there was absolutely no hope of victory or escape for 
the Japanese garrison. The island was cut off by our 
fleet; and they had no planes, whereas ours came and 
went at will. They were greatly outnumbered in 
land forces. 

Had they done the humane thing, as any other 
armed force would do under similar circumstances, 
they could have spared the lives of at least a thou- 
sand of their men and a couple of hundred of ours; 
but their way of life cannot accept an honorable sur- 
render. They must die, and die they did, in a most 
gruesome manner. 

Let us not think merely in terms of a few thousand 
wasted Japanese soldiers on Attu or the Solomons. 
These unnecessarily bloody scenes are not mere in- 
cidents of a world war. They are the result of teach- 
ing, training, and planned spiritualistic education. 
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Such are essential parts of Japanese culture. What 
of the future of such a culture? There is only one 
answer. If it is not cut short now, in this war, the 
history of Asia and of the world from this day on- 
ward will be one continuous pathway of blood. 

The reasoning is both obvious and simple. The 
Japanese believe themselves to be divinely ordained 
to bring all the world under the sway and power of 
the Ten-no-Heika. Up to the present time no race 
or nation has voluntarily consented to be so ruled. 
The chances are they never will. The way of the 
sword, then, is the only alternative. Hence, the path- 
way of the future, first for Asia, and then, for the 
rest of the world, is clearly marked. It will be one 
of undisputed Japanese rule or one of continuous 
warfare. Since we and the rest of the peoples of the 
world cannot accept the former, it must be the latter. 
As the Japanese soldier is taught to fight to the death 
under any and all circumstances, it promises to be 
a bloody struggle, perhaps, the bloodiest of all his- 
tory. 

Such strange philosophy should be nipped in the 
bud and not allowed to exist among the people of 
even one (nation) of the family of nations. Such a 
way of life; or should one say, a way of death—will 
inevitably become a siphon continually drawing 
rivers of blood from the life-stream not only of that 
nation but from her neighbors as well. The nations 
have waited too long already. In Japan, this philoso- 
phy is more than “in the bud.” It is already strong 
and powerful. We need not concern ourselves with 
how far it has developed. There is but one course to 
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follow. It must be stamped out as quickly and as 
thoroughly as possible! 

Captured documents show that a great deal of time 
and effort is spent in what they call spiritualistic 
education. Lectures are given, books are distributed 
all to one purpose, i. e., urging the soldier to fight to 
the death. 

Translations from captured field orders, notebooks, 
re FR 

Daily Order No. 1, Second District, April 28, 1943. 
1. Tomorrow is the Emperor’s birthday and each 


unit will have an appropriate ceremony in his 
honor. 


April 29, 1943 (notebook)—-Today being Tencho- 
setsu (Emperor’s Birthday) we had a little cere- 
mony. 


March 10, 1943 (Army Day)—Anniversary of the 
victory in the battle of Makden. During the noon 
hour we had a ceremony worshipping the Emperor. 


The following are excerpts from the “standard 
letter” which the Home Front people are directed to 
write to the soldiers: 

We are grateful for your work in the Holy War— 
Members of the Army Friendship Association are 
praying for the wounded and for the spirits of the 
dead. We believe that you can annihilate the 
enemy, no matter how numerous or how strong 
they may be. 


Notebook of a Doctor. The following entries were 


translated: 


May 16, 1943—Burnt documents and prepared to 
destroy the patients. (Battle of Attu) 
May 28, 1943—Continuous cases of suicide. Heard 
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they gave shots of morphine to severely wounded 
and killed them. 


May 29, 1943—-All patients in the hospital were 
made to commit suicide. Only 33 years and Iam to 
die here. I have no regrets. Banzai to the Emperor. 
I am grateful that I have kept the peace in my soul 
which Christ bestowed upon me. (This Doctor re- 
ceived his medical education in the U. S. and had 
undoubtedly been somewhat influenced by Chris- 
tianity. But here we see the extremes to which 
strict military discipline and Shinto training can 
go.) At 1800 (6:00 o’clock P.M.) I took care of all 
patients with grenades! Goodbye, Taeko, my be- 
loved wife who loved me to the last. Until we meet 
again godspeed. Misaka who just became 4 years 
old will grow up unhindered. I feel sorry for you 
Tokiko, born February of this year, you have not 
seen your father. 


Another Diary: 


May 20, 1943—It is a hard fight for our company, 
and it seems to me that this is probably our last 
chance although I feel sorry. Let’s all meet at the 
Yasukuni Shrine (happy home of departed soldiers 
who have died in battle or committed suicide rather 
than surrender) after having died gloriously in this 
battle. Since the war started some of my closest 
friends were killed in action and we will soon 
follow them. Goodbye! Goodbye! Banzai! Banzai! 
Banzai! (meaning—may the Emperor rule 10,000 
years). Somehow we are still holding our position. 
We had a reinforcement of a light machine gun 
from the 2nd Company, but due to trench mortar 
fire, the gunner was killed on the spot, so the light 
machine gun became useless to us. 

Death is a matter of time now. Okudara and Ko- 
guchi were both wounded. They are only light 
casualties, nevertheless, they cannot be _ used. 
Enemy trench mortar fire is especially active now, 
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so each of us are determined to die now. I am 
writing this note under shell bursts which are con- 
stantly dropping near our trench. However, it is 
too early to despair, since we still have arms and 
legs therefore we can fight as human bullets until 
becoming a God of Guardianship (of the country). 
Probably, there hasn’t been such a miserable battle 
as this in all history. The final time has come, 
everybody must die on the field of battle. 


Last thoughts of a soldier: 


I will be born 7 times until I subdue the Ameri- 
can troops, and even the grass steams up (Vapor 
rises frequently from the almost continuously damp 
tundra. Could it have been that the grass “steamed 
up” because the Japanese soldiers were on Ameri- 
can soil?) 

What a thing war is! Soon after firing ceases, 
birds are singing and flying around above the quiet 
and frozen ground! 

If a warrior dies as he should, he will become a 
god to suppress the enemy. 

We will follow you, dear friends, who have sac- 
rificed your lives for the Emperor. Voices of ‘“Ban- 
zai’ spoken by dying soldiers who were hit by 
enemy shells would make a god weep. 

I will make this Torayama (Tiger Mountain) 
my dying place. 

Could I forget you who died and at once became 
a god of the country? I will become a god of guard- 
ianship, with a smile. (However, I saw many dead 
Japanese but none with a smile.) 


How this strange philosophy of blood and death 
ever originated, I do not know. I am certain, how- 
ever, that it is not a natural philosophy for it is most 
revolting to human sensibilities and feeling when 
one is actually close to it in all its concrete gruesome- 
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ness on the field of battle. Strangely enough, it is 
found nowhere else in the world! 

Even the Japanese are human beings and only 
secondly of the Yamato race. Prisoners after hours 
of good care, rest, and treatment are happy and 
cheerful, glad to be alive, joking and planning for 
the future but not a future in Japan, even though 
they may have a wife and children there. The same 
philosophy which sent their comrades to their death 
will bring disgrace to the families and make life un- 
bearable to any or all who are human enough to ac- 
cept life rather than death when such a choice was 
all that was left them. 

I have indicated that in my estimation the battle of 
Tours was the most important and decisive battle 
in the first thousand years of the Christian Era. Let 
me say at this point that I am firmly convinced that 
historians of the future looking back over World 
War II will say that the Battle of the Pacific was the 
most important and decisive battle of the second 
thousand years of Christian history for it stopped 
once and for all the spread of this strange philosophy 
of death which had its origin in Japan! 
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Every nation has its great stories. They are told 
and retold from generation to generation. They live 
because they reveal outstanding and revered char- 
acteristics of the culture of that people. In them lie 
crystalized their ideals. They may not have at- 
tained those heights, but in these national stories 
are found the goals towards which a nation strives. 

Among us are such stories as Washington and the 
cherry tree; Washington kneeling in prayer at Val- 
ley Forge; Lincoln getting off his horse and going 
back to put some baby birds into the nest; Lincoln 
pardoning a sentry who had fallen asleep at his post; 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, etc. All these tell a story 
of religious freedom, honesty, kindness, dependence 
upon God, mercy, forgiveness, simplicity of life. 

For your information and reflection, I am going to 
relate the greatest of all Japanese stories. Some 
reference to, or emulation of, this story is found in 
almost every drama or cinema production. It is a 
true account of events which took place almost 300 
years ago. This is the story: 

Asano Takumi no Kami was the daimyo (lord) of 
Banshu. His castle and land lay near Kobe. Largely 
because he had a salt field near the ocean where salt 
was extracted from the sea water, he was rich and 
prosperous. 

The Emperor lived in Kyoto, while the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, the de facto government, ruled the coun- 
try from Yedo (now Tokyo). At least once each 
year, maybe oftener, an imperial messenger made 
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the journey from Kyoto to Yedo on official business. 
On this and various other occasions, the Japanese 
required a great deal of ritual and ceremony. These 
ceremonies were so formal and intricate that an 
expert was employed by the Shogunate to be in 
charge. A miserly minded man by the name of Kira 
Kozuke had this position at the time of our story. 
He lived in a mansion in Yedo. 


Now this matter of receiving the Imperial mes- 
senger was not merely a ceremony. It had its prac- 
tical, very practical side. Such a ceremony took 
money, lots of it. So the Shogunate, being shrewd, 
each year designated one or two of his daimyo to 
perform this ceremony of greeting. It was a distinct 
honor. Hence, he was more than willing to bear all 
expenses personally. 


One year the above named salt king, Asano of 
Banshu, and another wealthy daimyo were appointed 
to conduct the ceremony for the imperial messenger 
when he arrived in Yedo from Kyoto. The two 
traveled to Yedo to make preparations. Their first 
duty was of course, to consult Kira Kozuke, the cere- 
mony expert. 


Now in Japan the omiage, or gift, is of tremendous 
importance. If you take a meal at the house of a 
friend, you must bring an omiage. If you have been 
assisted when there was a fire at your house, you 
must present those who helped with omiage. If you 
are asking a favor of someone, you must comply with 
omiage. The size and value depends upon the size 
of the favor desired. For instance, I had the privilege 
of calling upon old Admiral Togo shortly before I 
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returned from Japan. Besides omiage to those who 
made the arrangements, it was necessary to take a 
sizeable package of cakes to the Admiral himself. 

I am not deriding the custom, in fact, there are 
some nice angles to it. I am merely relating the 
facts. The giving of money as an omiage is generally 
taboo. The best omiage, especially when returning 
from a trip, is the meibutsu, or the native product of 
a given locality. For instance, on a certain vacation, 
the family and I spent a few days in Charleston, West 
Virginia. There are glass factories in that area. We 
went through one of them; saw them shaping molten 
glass into pitchers, tumblers, etc. We bought a water 
pitcher and six painted tumblers when we left. That 
would be a meibutsu of that place. Indian crockery 
would be a meibutsu of New Mexico. 

Now back to our story. Lord Asano had brought 
the meibutsu of his native Banshu as his omiage to 
Kira Kozuke. He was asking the favor of being 
properly instructed for the coming ceremonies. The 
other lord who had been appointed with Asano, 
knowing of the extreme greed and selfishness of the 
ceremony expert, Kira, brought 50 koban (gold 
pieces) as his omiage. 

In the instruction and training which followed, 
Kira took great pains with the one who had brought 
the gold, but he continually neglected, insulted, and 
misinformed Asano. The latter was ordinarily a 
man of quick temper, but, due to the importance of 
the occasion he managed to keep calm. 

Finally the day for the arrival of the imperial mes- 
senger dawned. The three went to the reception hall 
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early in order to go over final plans so there would be 
no mistakes, blunders, or embarrassing moments 
during the ceremony. 


A retainer and adviser of Asano had, in the mean- 
time, smelled a mouse. He surmised that Kira, the 
expert, had purposely misinformed his master as to 
the correct ceremonial dress to wear. This retainer 
brought the proper attire along and advised his lord 
to change into it. Asano was really on the spot. If 
he failed to take the advise of Kira, the expert, it 
would seem odd indeed. On the other hand, if he 
failed to be properly attired he would be disgraced. 
He decided to retain his present dress, the one Kira 
had advised, saying that if he found the others 
dressed differently he would have time to make the 
change at the last moment. 


Sure enough, when Kira and the other daimyo ar- 
rived, they were attired in an entirely different man- 
ner than Lord Asano. His advisor had been right. 
A heated argument followed in which Asano repri- 
manded Kira for having given him the wrong in- 
formation. Kira harangued and insulted Asano for 
appearing in such ill suited clothes on such an im- 
portant occasion. Of course, it had been the expert’s 
purpose all the while to bring disgrace upon him 
who had given him a mere meibutsu, when he had 
preferred gold. 

The quick tempered daimyo could hold his rage 
no longer. He drew his sword, and took a swing at 
Kira. Fortunately for him, he was wearing an 
ebooshi, a ceremonial headpiece which was held in 
place by a metal band. The sword struck this, and, 
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although wounded, did not seriously injure the cun- 
ning expert. 

At this moment a page announced the presence and 
entrance of the Imperial messenger. Here was a 
ceremonial greeting indeed. When Asano was in the 
act of taking a second cut at Kira, he was grabbed 
from behind by nearby samurai and taken off into 
custody. 


The shoguns had cut their way to power by the use 
of the sword. Hence, undoubtedly as a measure of 
protection for themselves, they had decreed that no 
sword dare ever be drawn in the Shogun’s court! 
Offenders were to be deprived of life, and their prop- 
erty was forfeited to the state, or more properly to 
the Shogun. There was a similar decree to the effect 
that no sword dare be drawn in the presence of the 
Imperial messenger. 

Hence, the angry Asano had two counts against 
him. He had drawn his sword not only in the Sho- 
gun’s court, but in the presence of the Imperial mes- 
senger. The extreme penalty was ordered. Asano, 
however, being of lordly blood, a daimyo, was grant- 
ed one honorable privilege. He could die as a sa- 
murai, that is, he would be permitted to commit 
harakiri. This he did, and was buried in Sengakuji. 

A wise retainer, Oishi Kuranosuke, didn’t like this 
entire performance. He felt, and rightly so, that Kira, 
and not his master, Asano, was at fault. But the 
Shogun had rewarded Kira with honors and money, 
and ordered him to recuperate from his wounds, 
because, though attacked, he had not drawn his own 
sword in self defense, due to the two decrees. | 
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The rich daimyo who had now been disposed of 
by the Shogun, had a castle and some 3,000 samurai, 
or warrior retainers. Oishi, who had been in charge 
of the castle in his lord’s absence, determined to de- 
fend it against the Shogun’s soldiers who would be 
sent to take it over. Knowing, however, that in the 
end it would be a losing battle, he called the Samurai 
together and gave them the privilege of withdrawing 
is they cared to do so. Many of them did. He called 
the remainder together again with the same purpose 
and the number of faithful Samurai was still further 
diminished. 


Upon thinking the matter over once more he de- 
cided that no particularly good end would be achieved 
by merely killing as many as possible of the Shogun’s 
soldiers in a lost cause. They would eventually win, 
and the castle would fall to the Shogun anyway. 
But he could not forget Kira, the cause of all this 
trouble. 

Once more he called together the faithful Samurai, 
now only about 600. He advised them of a new plan. 
They were to give up the castle but were to band 
themselves together in a pledge to avenge their 
master’s death by killing Kira. Only then could their 
Lord, Asano, rest in peace. 

They disbanded and took up various activities 
such as merchants, peddlers and tramps. They went 
to live in Yedo where Kira lived so they could keep 
an eye on him while they did their peddling. Oishi 
went to Kyoto, divorced his wife, disowned all his 
children except the eldest son, Chikara who was 15 
(some say 18). He spent much time with geisha 
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girls and lived the life of a drunkard. Suspicious, 
Kira kept a guard at his own house in Yedo and sent 
spies to watch Oishi. 

Weeks and months passed and from all evidence 
that the spies could gather the followers of Asano 
had disbanded, lost spirit, and were living broken, 
drunken lives. Kira was satisfied and slackened his 
vigilance, reduced his guard, and began once more 
to live, if not at peace, certainly in less fear. 


This news was relayed to Oishi. He immediately 
came to Yedo. His group of retainers, now reduced 
through sickness or death or disloyalty to 47, met in 
a restaurant. They changed to the dress of Samurai. 
and formed themselves into two groups. One was led 
by Oishi, the other by his son, Chikara. The father 
was to attack the mansion of Kira from the front, 
the son from the rear. Resistance was soon overcome 
with only minor injuries to the retainers. After much 
searching the greedy ceremonial expert was found 
hiding amid some sacks of charcoal in a shack. 


Being of lordly blood, he too, was given the 
privilege of harakiri. But being cowardly he refused 
to do so. Hence, they had to do the deed themselves. 
They cut off his head. Now they were avenged; lord 
Asano could rest in peace. Oisha took his men to 
Sengakuji, where Asano lay buried, and sent word to 
the Shogun of their deed and asked what disposition 
would be made of them. The Shogun ordered them 
to be taken into the custody of the various daimyos 
living in Yedo in small groups. 

The advisors of the Shogun disagreed as to what 
should be done. Public opinion and some of the ad- 
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visors wanted to set them free. But, since there was 
a law against such banding of men together for such 
a purpose, it was finally decided after the New Year 
that the letter of the law must be carried out. Hence 
each group, wherever they had been lodged, com- 
mitted harakiri and were all buried in Sengakujji 
with their master. 

Perhaps I should stop here and let you arrive at 
your own conclusions as to the merits or demerits 
of this variety of heroism, loyalty, revenge, or fool- 
ishness. However, I cannot refrain from setting forth 
here, my own reactions. 

In the first place it’s a bloody mess, a super, super 
tragedy. Here not merely the villan dies, but also 
the hero, and all of his associates. And what good 
has been accomplished? It is a clear case of the 
letter of the law being of more value than human life. 

A fanatical obedience to a Samurai code is of great- 
er importance than responsibility as a husband and 
father. The wife is divorced, younger children dis- 
owned, and the eldest son taken to an untimely early 
death by the hero of the story. 

And what is the Samurai Code, this Bushido spirit 
which is so important to the Japanese? The most 
frequent Japanese answer is, “just a Japanese cus- 
tom.” They do not seem to know the origin. I think 
I can make a pretty good guess. Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism came to Japan in an earlier age when 
Japan was copying everything Chinese, including 
architecture and method of writing. Hence Con- 
fucianism has had a wide circulation there. One of 
the wise sayings of Confucius was, “No man shall live 
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under the same sky with him who has harmed his 
father.” Here is the cornerstone creed for revenge. 
For of course this was easily interpreted to mean, 
“No man shall live under the same sky with him who 
has harmed one’s master, lord, or daimyo,” especially 
those whose duty it was to protect him. It is a code of 
revenge. 


This method of taking justice in one’s own hands is 
anarchy, pure and simple. To be sure, there was a 
law against such, but the point to remember is that 
the populace of Japan consider them heroes and do 
them honor in spite of this. They approve of the 
anarchy. We have lynchings here in America, but 
we are not proud of them. We do not weave them 
into song and story and hold them up as ideals to be 
emulated! | 


Last but not least, the whole bloody business start- 
ed because a man didn’t have on the right pants to 
meet the messenger of the Emperor. Perhaps I 
should have said skirt, at least it looks more like the 
latter. Can the Emperor remain entirely blameless? 
Why is it necessary to make such a ceremonial fuss 
about just another human being, a messenger? 


Again let me make it clear that Iam not concerned 
so much with the story or its participants. Human 
beings do queer things in all ages and in all climes. 
The important item is that to the Japanese mind of 
today this story is held up as a national standard and 
ideal. It accounts for the fact of so many assassina- 
tions in public life. When anyone feels that through 
loyalty to the Emperor he should kill someone, a 
general, a finance minister, prime minister, it doesn’t 
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matter who, the road is clear. Public opinion will 
honor him and he will usually be acquitted. I expect 
that there will be many assassinations in the next 
few stormy years in Japan. 


I visited the Sengakuji, the place where the 47 
ronin are buried. It was in the fall of ’23 shortly after 
the great earthquake. Tombstones were topsy-turvey, 
but candles were burning in honor of the departed 
spirits of the ronin. Even in an earthquake, the peo- 
ple did not forget them. It gives us an insight into 
the bloody side of Japanese culture. 

This is the brand of culture which Japan would 
inflict first upon the Orient, and then upon the re- 
mainder of the peoples of the earth, including us. 
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“Life?! Love?! Death?! Live for today! It is all 
right to spend the day as one pleases! But for the 
sake of the Emperor, one must change himself into a 
shield for His favor, and again pray for Him.” 

So writes a Japanese soldier in his diary. It is quite 
revealing! Here is a human being thrilled with life 
and love! At the same time he is a Japanese and, 
being such, a dark shadow hangs over him; it is the 
shadow of death. His life is not his own! It must be 
sacrificed for the Emperor. 

Another soldier, thinking of a friend, writes: “If I 
ever go home—of course I can’t think of going back 
alive—but I must console him and make him hap- 
pier.’ Here is a young man naturally thinking of 
home and friends and of returning alive to Japan! 
His life must be forfeited to the Emperor! When 
soldiers part for separate campaigns, their usual 
farewell words are not “T’ll see you in Tokyo when 
the war is over”; not “Come and see me and the wife 
and children when peace comes,” but “T’ll meet you 
in Yasukuni-jinja!” This is the Happy Warrior’s 
Heaven to which it is believed that all soldiers go 
who have died honorably on the field of battle. 

Another, presumably a student for the Buddhist 
priesthood, writes thusly to Priest Saito: 

“After hearing of the honorable defeat on Attu 
Island (practically the entire garrison was annihi- 
lated by General Landrum’s forces), we on Kiska are 
in high spirits. To have the destiny of making the 
flower bloom in a short life is the desire of a man! It 
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is my desire to invade the mainland of America 
swinging my sword.” How warped the mind; how 
fanatical the teaching that symbolizes being slaugh- 
tered on the battlefield to the beautiful blossoming of 
a flower! Here we get a glimpse of the importance of 
the sword in Japanese thinking. It is his sacred in- 
strument for carrying out the desires and ambitions 
of the Emperor! He continues: 


“Looking back over the past there are no words in 
which I can express my gratitude to you for your 
guidance during my priesthood. However, as an Im- 
perial subject I am enjoying the happiness of being 
able to repay my appreciation by dieing! I believe 
that to die is to be born again.” Second Lt. Aratani. 

Here is a man attempting to juggle two religions in 
his one life. He had undoubtedly been a student for 
the Buddhist priesthood; he had been happy in it. 
But there arose a conflict—the challenge of a greater 
authority, the Emperor who demanded his life as a 
sacrifice. It must be forfeited! 

I had a prolonged conversation with a sergeant in 
a Medical Unit, taken prisoner on Attu. He was a 
Buddhist and a Shintoist (Emperor worship). I asked 
him which of the two had the greater influence on his 
life. Without the slightest hesitation he stated that it 
was the latter. 

I talked with another prisoner who had been a 
Methodist. I asked him if there was any conflict in 
his loyalty to his Emperor, and to Christ. He hesi- 
tated, grinned, turned his head to one side, then to the 
other, and finally said: “Mutsukashii na-a” (that is 
difficult indeed). In the explanation which followed, 
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his Christianity was found to be a secret, sealed, per- 
sonal matter in his own heart, which had nothing to 
do with his outward life, certainly not to the extent 
of interfering with his service to the Emperor. (It 
should be noted, however, that he had not committed 
suicide as scores of his comrades had. Whether the 
influence of Christianity had something to do with 
this I do not know. It is my guess that, indirectly at 
least, it did.) 

The Japanese are a clever people. Wars are fought 
in these days of radio and the press upon at least 
two fronts, the one of propaganda, the other of gun 
fire. On the propaganda front Japan knew that she 
must profess freedom of religion. No nation would 
get far in today’s world if it did not concede this all 
important factor. On the battlefront she must have 
men, men, and still more men. She estimates that she 
must require the death of 10,000,000 of her young men 
in this present war. In order to make these millions 
of men ready and willing thus to be led to the 
slaughter, she must have Shintoism. 

It is the creed which instills blind loyalty to the 
Emperor to the last drop of one’s blood. The New 
International Encyclopedia describes Shintoism as 
the “religion and mythology of the Japanese.” 

But how can Japan have both freedom of religion 
and a sine qua non Shintoism? If Shintoism is ab- 
solutely necessary, where will Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity come into the picture if there is to be such 
a thing as freedom of religion? 3 

The clever Japanese had an answer. A few years 
ago the leaders saw the necessity of intensifying this 
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sect of Emperor worship in order to provide a huge 
supply of willing cannon fodder. At this point the 
Japanese parliament passed what is known as the 
“Religions Bill.” Among other things, it required 
that all Christian bodies unite and select a repre- 
sentative who should be responsible to the state for 
any or all their activities. The government must have 
a close eye on and strict control of all religious 
bodies. 

Many accounts have filtered back of government 
agents sitting in at church services and conferences 
to ascertain whether or not there were subversive 
activities. Undoubtedly their chief quest was to find 
out if there were any teachings which might neutral- 
ize the Shintoist doctrine of obedience-unto-death 
to the Emperor. 

But the most important feature of the Bill was that 
it stated that Shintoism was not a religion. Hence, 
Japan could eat her cake and have it, too. Now she 
could have both freedom of religion and Shintoism. 
The Japanese loudly proclaimed this in their propa- 
ganda, particularly to the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Philippines. 

Yes, one can be a Buddhist, Christian, or Con- 
fucianist. The catch comes, however, when we find 
that everyone must be a Shintoist first, last, and al- 
ways. It is taught in the schools where there are 
kept inevitably the pictures of the Emperor and 
Empress. The children are taught to bow down to 
and reverence these. In case of fire these pictures 
are the first items saved. If a teacher were to lose 
his life entering the fire to save these pictures, he 
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would become a national hero. Children are taken 
on long pilgrimages to the many shrines of former 
Emperors. Every holiday celebration is centered on 
turning the people’s minds toward the Emperor. The 
press, the radio, the movies, all exalt the divine qual- 
ities of their Imperial Ruler. Hence, religious free- 
dom means that after one has given all his energies, 
possessions, and blood to the Emperor he is then free 
to follow the religion of his choice. 

A cynic may say, “Well, the Japanese dies upon the 
battlefield. So does the American. What is the dif- 
ference? Aren’t they both equally dead?” Perhaps 
we should take time to think this matter through. 

In the first place the Japanese soldier is not fight- 
ing primarily for his native land, his home, or his 
loved ones. “The Emperor is the State” is their 
slogan. All propaganda and morale building is di- 
rected to intensify this fanatical obedience to the 
Emperor. I need not tell you that the American sol- 
dier does not fight for the president; in fact, he might 
and sometimes does heartily disapprove of both the 
president and congress. He fights for his native land, 
his home, his church, his heritage. 

The Japanese psychology is one of tragedy. The 
majority of dramas and moving pictures end with the 
hero or heroine committing harakiri. They think in 
terms of honorable death rather than living to over- 
come obstacles and achieving happiness. The Amer- 
ican soldier fights not only for victory but to live. 
Death on the battlefield is only an accident with 
him; he goes upon that field expecting, hoping, pray- 
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ing to return to his loved ones when the strife is 
over. He looks forward to homeland and happiness. 


Again the Japanese have set out definitely to con- 
quer in order to add to the realm and giory of the 
Emperor. Any independence granted to conquered 
peoples will be nothing more than a sham. At any 
rate, such a move will in no way interfere with 
Japan’s getting the maximum of military assistance 
both in manpower and resources out of that nation 
to further her imperial ambitions. I quote from Am- 
bassador Grew’s book on “Report from Tokyo”: 


“Six hundred thousand youths in Manchuria will 
be assigned to what is called patriotic labor service. 
Tokyo boasts that they will be treated like an army. 
No person who fails to take part in the service can 
be considered a full-fledged citizen is Tokyo’s om- 
inous threat. In North China, too, an association to 
guide the youth of the country has gone into opera- 
tion.” 

Hundreds of Japanese have been sent to the Philip- 
pines and to other conquered countries to teach the 
Japanese language as a first step to the ultimate in- 
doctrination of those millions and millions of help- 
less peoples in Japanese culture. 

The ultimate goal of such a procedure has already 
become evident in Korea. A missionary to that land 
who returned on the Gripsholm told me that a couple 
of years after the beginning of the China war, the 
Japanese government of Korea sent out a decree 
demanding that in all Christian churches all (native 
Korean) worshippers, at the beginning of every 
service, face Tokyo, bow, and repeat some ritual of 
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obeisance to the emperor. If Shintoism is not a re- 
ligion, why thrust it into a house of worship? This 
further substantiates my statement that everyone 
under Japanese control must be a Shintoist first and 
above all. 


This matter of bleeding upon the field of battle to 
conquer other peoples to bring them under the Im+ 
perial sway is one thing. The American soldier, 
knowing that he has a way of life to defend, has 
entirely different thoughts as he faces the dangers 
of battle. In the final analysis he is defending Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Easter, July 4th, New Year’s Day 
and all and everything that pertains to all of those 
days and many others besides. 


After this discussion, perhaps we should consider 
another issue. What is the status of the Japanese 
Christian under these conditions? That is a good 
question. It cannot wholly be answered. The Jap- 
anese have explained that their bowing and clapping 
of hands and “Banzais” at the shrines of their Em- 
perors were no more than Americans did who, when 
they went to the tombs of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, etc., removed their hats and stood with bowed 
heads. Missionaries generously and graciously ac- 
cepted this explanation and passed it on to their 
friends in America who asked about these matters. 
I feel confident, however, that there was always at 
least the shadow of a question mark in the minds of 
most missionaries who reflected over this condition. 


What is the true state of mind of the Japanese 
Christian as he stands before the shrine of an Em- 
peror? No one knows except himself. I imagine 
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that there are both kinds. Some are giving their 
greatest devotion to the Ten no Heika. Others, no 
matter what their outward actions, are true and 
will remain absolutely loyal to Jesus Christ. In fact, 
when this present fanatical regime proves to be a 
failure and defeat has toppled over their fantastic 
ideas of invincibility, super-race and divine ruler, I 
look for the Christian movement in Japan to grow 
quite rapidly. 

Perhaps we can get a better picture of the Japanese 
ideas of the relationship between government and 
religion by hearing what Japanese officials and 
writers have to say on the subject. I shall quote here 
from Kiyoshi K. Kawakami’s book on “American- 
Japanese Relations.” Mr. Kawakami is discussing the 
problem and place of the Christian religion and its 
missionaries in Korea after Japan had taken over the 
country. I quote: 

“Nowhere else in the world has Christianity spread 
so rapidly as in Korea. 

“Perhaps the plainest explanation of Japan’s funda- 
mental religious policy in Korea is found in the fol- 
lowing statement made by no less a personage than 
Prince Ito (Residency General of Korea) in Septem- 
ber, 1907 at the request of the Tokyo representative 
of the Associated Press. ‘So long as the missionary 
moves along his own road and attends to his own 
business, there shall be no interference with the 
work of the missionary by me or by any of those 
whom I control: but if the missionary shall step 
aside and cross the path I am on and obstruct that 
way, there shall be but one result, I cannot be ex- 
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pected to give way.’ This, in principle is in harmony 
with the views of the majority of Korean mission- 
aries who believe it their mission to establish the 
kingdom of God which shall rule in the hearts of 
the Koreans and not to determine whether Korea 
shall rule herself or whether she shall be controlled 
by another nation. 


“It may also be stated that among the many Ko- 
rean Christians not a few are attempting to make 
use of that religion for inspiring the idea of inde- 
pendence. This fact cannot be regarded as due to the 
instigation of the American missionaries, and I wish 
to make this explanation of the matter on behalf 
of the American missionaries in Korea. 


“There was one condition which the missionaries 
were especially reluctant to accept, and that was 
the Japanese proposal to put all the missionary 
schools directly under the regulations of the Korean 
government. The Residency General was prompted 
to adopt this measure by reason of the undoubted 
fact that in some quarters the Koreans were edu- 
cated to oppose the Japanese protectorate.” 

Let us consider these statements: 

The writer acknowledges that Korea is a fertile 
field for Christianity. It might be pointed out—which 
he does not—that in this period of rapid growth 
before coming under Japan, the Korean government 
did not interfere in the least with the missionaries 
and their work nor was it fearful of subversive ac- 
tivities by missionaries or by Korean Christians. 
Japan has failed to take this gracious attitude! On 
the contrary, the Residency General, Prince Ito, 
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definitely threatens to push aside any and all who 
stand in his way. And he is to be the judge and 
arbiter as to whether his way is being crossed. 


How little Mr. Kawakami knows about the true 
meaning of Christianity. He pictures the Kingdom 
of God as something which exists entirely within 
the heart, and never coming out or showing itself. 
He overlooked, perhaps, the best known and most 
repeated scripture: “Thy Kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth.” 


In the New Testament we find not merely ideals 
of love, humility, purity, but also the brotherhood of 
man, liberty, fraternity and equality. Christianity 
down through the ages has freed men from bondage, 
lifted women to a place of equality with men (which 
Japan has not done), uncrowned kings, and ushered 
in democracy among millions of mankind. 

If Mr. Kawakami thinks the New Testament has 
ceased to teach these things, he has another guess 
coming. It would be perfectly natural for the Ko- 
rean Christian to think of independence. The im- 
pelling motives of Christianity set Cuba free and 
independent. The same motives had set the same 
goal for the Philippines. A rising tide of a sense of 
brotherhood around the world will eventually set 
all peoples free, including Korea. 

Even the Japanese people shall be made free. 
Free from a military clique which has duped them 
to blind, bloody obedience to the myth of a super- 
ruler; free to claim their lives as their own and not 
to spend their years as pawns to be moved by the 
million to a trumped-up Yasukuni; free to enjoy life, 
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love, and the pursuit of their own happiness; free 
to join in friendly cooperation with other peoples in 
the great neighborhood of nations. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE MINISTRY AND THE MILITARY 
JOIN FORCES 


I entered the army knowing full well that my 
services would be used in the Pacific Area. Eye- 
brows had been lifted not merely at my entering 
the army but doubly so because, first, I was not 
serving as a chaplain, and second, I would be among 
those forces fighting the Japanese to whom I had 
formerly been a missionary. I feel however, that 
in this particular instance there exists a close rela- 
tionship between the objectives of the ministry as a 
missionary and the military. This I will attempt to 
explain. 

I did not, and I doubt very much if any missionary 
to any foreign field ever did go out to teach a political 
doctrine. 

The purpose of such effort, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, is primarily to teach a way of life and to 
win adherents to it. This way is one of love and 
humility, of mercy and forgiveness, of righteousness 
and peace, of brotherhood and goodwill. It is ex- 
emplified in the annals of both the Old and New 
Testaments and reaches perfection in Christ. The 
missionary further seeks to establish the church in 
an indigenous manner so that succeeding generations 
will receive its teaching and blessings. 

However, the presentation of the doctrines of the 
fatherhood of God and its corollary, the brotherhood 
of man, which of necessity, are among the first fruits 
of any study of the Bible, cannot fail to sow certain 
seeds in people’s minds. Ideas of equality, liberty, 
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freedom, justice, cannot fail to arise in the minds of 
any thoughtful person who studies it. And these 
of course, are the foundation stones of democracy. 
Such ideas are quite familiar to us. They are new, 
strange, and different to Oriental peoples. 


In Japan for instance there is a vast social gap 
between the Ita class, the butchers, who have been 
an outcast group for centuries, and the Princes of the 
Blood, relatives of the Emperor. There is likewise 
a social chasm between the great clan families of 
feudal origin who now constitute the capitalist 
nobility and the laboring masses of Japan. 


Women are far from living on an equality with 
men. When babies are born, if it is a male, con- 
gratulations are received from every quarter; if a 
female, consolations are offered. We were living in 
Tokyo when the stork was expected to arrive at the 
Imperial palace. One boom of a cannon was to an- 
nounce a son, if two, it was a daughter. A kinder- 
garten teacher was living in one of our upstairs 
rooms. On the day the stork arrived we heard one 
loud report from the cannon. The little Japanese 
teacher fairly flew. down the steps informing us that 
a baby had been born to the imperial family. Her 
face beamed with intense joy and excitement. After 
a few more seconds we heard a second report from 
the cannon which meant that it was a girl. The 
teacher’s countenance instantly changed to one of 
keenest disappointment as she uttered, “Tsumaranai 
mono yo”, “It’s a good-for-nothing-thing, isn’t it?” 

Wives do not eat with their husbands. They serve 
the husband and his guests first, then the mother 
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and children may eat the remainder. When walking, 
the man goes ahead proudly swinging his cane, the 
wife follows perhaps 8 feet behind carrying the baby 
and the bundles. This lack of a democratic outlook 
is found even in their language. There is one word 
formula for addressing a superior, another for an 
equal, and still another in speaking to inferiors. Thus 
it is not difficult to see that ideas of liberty, frater- 
nity, and equality, would be strange and striking 
when presented in such an atmosphere. 


Beyond the teachings of the Christian Scriptures 
the everyday attitude and habits of the missionary 
are a living commentary and exhibit of democracy 
in action. All unconsciously he fails to make the 
class and sex distinctions to which the Japanese is | 
accustomed. He treats his wife as an equal. It seems 
to some Japanese that the courtesy and deference 
given her is making a master of her and a slave of 
the husband. He does not bother too much about the 
several varieties of polite and less polite manners of 
speech. He learns and usually uses the polite form 
with fellow workers, superiors, as well as with so 
called lesser folk or even servants. 

Then too, the mere fact of the worship service in 
_the churches is a most leavening force in the demo- 
cratic direction. Here, men, women, children, edu- 
cated, uneducated, the wealthy and the poor, no- 
bility or commoner, sit side by side upon an equal 
basis. They share and share alike in the privileges 
and blessings here available. This is something 
strikingly new and a definite departure from the 
older Japanese way of life. 
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Thus, all unwittingly I, as a missionary, had some 
small part in sowing the seeds of democracy and 
brotherhood in the Empire of Japan. The fruitage of 
these seeds, I am confident, will play a large and 
very important role in the Post-War Japan. 

Now how about the military? 

The spread of Hirohitoism, the New Order in the 
Orient, Japanese Culture, or by whatever term it 
might be called, is dependent upon the military 
might of Japan for its progress. No nation or people 
has accepted Emperor worship except by force of 
arms. In this respect, as I have stated in the chapter 
“Twice in Two Thousand Years,” there is a close 
resemblance between the methods of Mohammedan- 
ism and Hirohitoism, namely, it spreads by the sword. 
If this be true, then perhaps the most effective way 
of combatting it is by the sword. 

The punch was taken out of Mohammedanism by 
Charles Martel and the Christian Princes of Europe 
at the battle of Tours. It has made little progress 
into new territory since that date, 732 A.D. Just as 
Mohammedanism threatened the continent of Europe, 
so Hirohitoism is now threatening the continent of 
Asia. Similarly, it appears certain that military 
might will be the only method capable of stopping 
this fanaticism. 

At this point, a certain moron story that I heard 
is quite fitting. Two moron painters were decorating 
a room with a rather high ceiling. It seems that there 
was only one stepladder: and one moron was stand- 
ing on the top of it painting the ceiling. The other 
one, desiring to use the ladder in another corner of 
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the room, said to the one on top, “Hey! You! Take 
a good hold on that brush of yours and hang on, for 
I’m taking this ladder away.” The ladder, or shall 
we say the props which hold up the Emperor, and 
with him the old regime, are the Japanese navy, 
army, and air force. When these props fall, the 
Emperor and his fantastic scheme will, like Humpty 
Dumpty, be due for.a great fall. 

The Chinese have been unable to shake these 
props. So when Japan knocked on our back door at 
Pearl Harbor she unwittingly gave us an invitation 
written in the red blood of American soldiers, sailors 
and civilians, to come over and smash the props out 
from under the Emperor. We have accepted the in- 
vitation whole heartedly. 

In all frankness I must say that I did apply for a 
chaplaincy but when it was discovered that I spoke 
the Japanese language they encouraged me to enter 
the Intelligence Service. There were so very few 
who could speak it. But it really doesn’t matter to 
which branch of the service one belongs, or whether 
he belongs at all for that matter. The total nation 
of America is pitted against the total nation of 
Japan. This course was definitely decided upon by 
Pearl Harbor. There remains no other course to pur- 
sue. There can be but two possible results to this con- 
flict, either all Asiatic peoples will be subjugated and 
compelled to bow to the Emperor, or Japan will be 
definitely and completely defeated. 

Personally, I feel that, in the very nature of the 
case, this latter must be accomplished. If the cult 
of Emperor worship were to spread merely by the 
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teaching of it, I would have no fears nor concerns 
about it; for none but the Japanese have ever ac- 
cepted it peaceably. But when it is spread by the 
sword, and people are taught to spill blood to force 
other peoples to bow to the Emperor, then it becomes 
evident that the sword is the only instrument that 
can stop it. 


Someone may ask then, is this a religious war? It 
is not so far as we are concerned. But the enemy has 
definitely decided that it is such. The form letter 
gotten out by the Army Friendship Association for 
relatives and friends to write to men in the armed 
forces starts out in this manner, “We are grateful 
for your work in this Holy War!” We have no choice 
but to accept that challenge. 


I am definitely not of the opinion that this war 
will be a means of furthering the boundaries of 
Christendom. On the contrary, the fact and ex- 
perience of war with its attendant temptations will 
cause many a soldier and civilian too to step down 
to lower levels of moral and spiritual living. The 
separation from family, church, and former morally 
helpful surroundings and associations will be too 
much of a strain on the will power and self control of 
all too many soldiers. The cheapening of human life 
by mass killings which are a part of war will pre- 
cipitate another huge crime wave. Many soldiers 
will have fallen a prey to the evils of drink, gambling, 
and sex irregularities. 


Furthermore, many of our splendid ministers and 
priests are with the fighting forces. Local churches 
will proportionally suffer the lack of this leadership. 
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No, I am not convinced that there can be such a thing 
as a Holy War, that is, not in so far as the spreading 
or even strengthening of the forces of Christianity 
is concerned. But as I point out in the chapter “Twice 
in Two Thousand Years” I am convinced that God 
will use this war as a means of stopping the spread 
of the bloody Hirohitoism of Japan. 

This achievement will, I believe, once and for all, 
remove the greatest stumbling-block to the advance- 
ment of Christianity in the Orient; for as long as 
any people must make obeisance to Hirohito, the 
quality of Christian faith and loyalty to its ideals 
must necessarily be compromising and of a low order. 
In fact, if Japan were to have her way in the Far 
East, we might as well hang crepe on the Christian 
Movement in that part of the globe for the present 
era. Furthermore since the prospect for freedom, 
equality, and liberty, certainly parallels that of Chris- 
tianity, democracy would likewise be a dead issue. 

Hence, when I wear the uniform of Uncle Sam I 
fight for democracy at home and abroad. 

When in the garb of a missionary, I worked for the 
progress of Christianity, which, in other words, 
means the enriching and uplifting of the lives of 
common men. 

History bears clear record to the fact that Chris- 
tianity and Democracy are complementary. They help 
each other. Hence, to destroy or weaken one, can- 
not help but harm the other. Similarly, to defend or 
strengthen one is to help the other. 

To make a complicated story simple, as a mission- 
ary I planted the seeds of Christianity and democ- 
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racy. As a soldier I fight against the enemies of 
Christianity and democracy. Hence, the ministry and 
the military are united in objectives in this particu- 
lar struggle. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
PACIFIC POSSIBILITIES 


We have seen that with a Japanese victory the 
Orient would be drenched in blood and Hirohitoism. 
It would sound the death-knell of both democracy 
and the Christian way of life. 

What are the alternate possibilities? 

The trend of all history points to the answer. This 
idea of a divine ruler is not a new one. It has oc- 
curred many times before. In fact almost every coun- 
try has had the disease. It has just appeared in a 
more violent form in Japan. The pope at Rome used 
to crown the kings of the various countries of Europe. 
The king thus ruled by divine right. “The King can 
do no wrong” became a popular axiom. 

It was a peculiar twist of fate, but the very teach- 
ings of the church whose pope crowned the kings 
played the important role of spreading those doc- 
trines, namely, the brotherhood of man and the 
supreme worth of each and every individual, which 
was to play such an important part in furthering 
the cause of democracy. And democracy, in due time, 
uncrowned the kings one by one. Hence, Europe is 
practically free of this disease. World War I saw the 
end of the then-remaining effective crowns in 
Europe. 

China had a slight case of it. A Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
secretary told me in 1941 that they too had believed 
their Emperor to be Heaven’s representative, and 
that at some time he would rule all the world. This 
disease was not serious, for it never got out of the 
country. In fact, it died completely and effectively in 
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1911 with the Democratic Revolution under Doctor 
Sun Yat Sen. Hence, in Japan we find practically 
the last stronghold on the globe of this peculiar, yet 
often held, idea of a divine ruler. History then ef- 
fectively points to its demise. We have been chosen 
to administer the coup de grace. 

If the trend of history has been away from absolute 
monarchy and divine rulership, it has been, in similar 
proportions, growing towards democracy and the 
rights of the common man. 

Hence, if history travels in a more or less orderly 
fashion, the next steps in the Orient will be towards 
a more democratic way of life. Again we see in 
China, democracy and Christianity traveling hand 
in hand. Generalissimo and Madame Chiang Kai 
Chek are definitely Christian. It is said that 80% 
of the National Government officials are likewise 
Christian. I personally have a great admiration for 
these splendid leaders during these troubulous times, 
and great confidence in the future of the great Chi- 
nese people and republic under their inspiring lead- 
ership. 

China, through these leaders has reached out a 
hand of friendship. This hand asks our help in the 
hour of her need. It offers cooperation both during 
and particularly after the war. Herein lies the great- 
est of Pacific possibilities, namely, the sealing of this 
friendship and cooperation between the United 
States and one-fourth of the people of the globe, the 
Chinese. There was a time when vague fears were 
expressed concerning the Yellow Peril. If Japan 
were able to conquer and use the tremendous man- 
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power and almost unlimited resources of China, there 
would most certainly be a yellow peril. If, however, 
we grasp and hold the Christian, democratic, Chinese 
hand that is stretched out toward us, that peril will 
have dissolved. Furthermore, the opportunities for 
missionary, educational, medical, and philanthropic 
work will abound, to say nothing of the unlimited 
openings for economic and commercial enterprises 
which will be mutually helpful both to China and 
to America. 


Our colonial policy in the Philippines proved our 
sincerity in striving for their welfare and independ- 
ence. This alone will cause a welcome return of 
‘American influence—and I doubt not that the story 
of our record there, will be passed on to the other 
peoples of Asia and the Indies of the Far East. Hence, 
I feel that when this conflict is over, there will be an 
unprecedented opening of doors to American culture, 
Christianity, and commerce. This will be Christian 
America’s golden hour of opportunity. May she be 
awake to it. 

But the Japanese Islands are still out in the Pa- 
cific. We may not overlook them. Some have enter- 
tained the possibility (wishful thinking) that Japan, 
being of volcanic origin, might sometime suddenly 
sink beneath the waves. This is of course quite im- 
probable. In fact, there was a saying some years ago 
—which I have often repeated—‘“As goes Japan—so 
goes the Orient.” We were thinking in those days 
of making Japan Christian, and she, with her talent 
and leadership, would turn the entire Far East in 
that direction. But Japan chose the way of conquest 
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rather than the Christian Way. Hence, that place of 
leadership in the Orient must pass to another people, 
the Chinese. 

The story of the Christian effort in Japan has been 
far shorter and more recent. However, there are 
liberal thinkers here and it is my firm belief that the 
defeat and downfall of the old militarist regime will 
be the occasion for their rise to power and leadership 
in that country. I refer to the followers and sym- 
pathizers of men like Kagawa. He was not merely a 
great Christian himself—often referred to as the 
man who lived more nearly like Jesus Christ than 
any other living man. He was intensely interested 
in the uplift and betterment of his fellowmen, moral- 
ly, spiritually, and economically. 

He originated the famous Japanese Cooperatives. 
His efforts were freely used in salvaging human 
wrecks from the slums of Kobe and Tokyo on the 
one hand while encouraging the growth of new prod- 
ucts on Japanese soil to help feed the growing popu- 
lation on the other. He, almost alone, reached out 
a hand of sympathy to, and agonized with China as 
her people suffered under the cruel blows of the 
armies of Japan. For these and similar activities, he 
has often been in prison. He and those like him dare 
not raise their voices while the militarists are in 
power. The Japanese are not free. But when the 
present fanatical Military government has faded 
from the picture their voices will be heard and their 
influence felt. 

I was living in Tokyo when the father of the pres- 
ent Emperor died. In fact, I went to his funeral, if 
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this might be so interpreted as to include being al- 
lotted a few square feet of space by official ticket 
along the street over which the Imperial Catafalque 
would be drawn by several yoke of oxen. On this 
small space I could spread my mat and cushion and 
wait hours for the squeaking wheels of the gilded 
cart. Two million Japanese likewise lined the streets 
to watch the Imperial procession. 


This was indeed an elaborate affair. The streets 
were swept clean for the five miles over which the 
body of the dead Emperor was to be taken to its 
final resting place. Then fine white sand was brought 
in and strewn the entire length. And none dared set 
a foot on this imperial route until the funeral pro- 
cession had passed. This funeral cost the Japanese 
public 2,000,000 yen ($1,000,000). I thought that Amer- 
ican funerals were expensive, but this far outstripped 
anything I had ever seen or even heard of. 

I was talking quietly one day while sitting in my 
living room in Tokyo with one of our Japanese 
ministers. I thought I knew him well enough to 
speak frankly. So I asked him what he thought 
about such an extravagant funeral. Although only 
he and I were in the room he looked about to be sure 
there was no one else near, then putting his hand 
beside his mouth to hush the sound, leaned towards 
me and whispered, “You know, sensei (term of 
honorable address to a teacher or minister), we don’t 
like it but we don’t dare to say anything about it!” 
How many more ministers, and common people are 
there like this one who has an inward objection to 
all this fuss about a semi-divine Emperor? I do not 
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know but I have an idea that there are far more 
than the Japanese government realizes. 


One of our Nisei once told me a very interesting 
story. He, of course, had been born in this country 
and is a citizen here. He went on a trip to Japan 
in 1941. This Nisei made the acquaintance of a pro- 
fessor in the college which he was attending for a 
short while. They became good friends. One day the 
Nisei propounded to the professor a question which 
had been bothering him somewhat. 


The question was something like this, “As you 
know, professor, I was born in the United States and 
of course am an American citizen. I like America 
very much. All I know about Japan is what I pick 
up while traveling here, together with what my 
parents have told me. The relations between the 
governments of Japan and the United States seem 
to be growing worse. If there should be a break and 
war should come, I would be expected to give my 
energies to the American side. On the other hand 
many Japanese tell me that since my parents are 
Japanese citizens, I should give my services to Japan 
in case of war. What do you think, and what would 
you do?” 

The professor was of course Japanese and further- 
more had never been to the United States, which 
makes his answer more significant. Whether or not 
he was a typical college teacher of Japan, I could 
not say. His answer was, “You were born and grew 
up in America. It is the country you know and love. 
You are a citizen there and you expect that your 
children and grandchildren will be American. You 
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do not know Japan. You are not familiar with our 
ways and customs. You would be unhappy here. If 
I were you, I would return to the United States and, 
if war should come I would serve and fight for 
America.” 

This reply coming from a man who would un- 
doubtedly have quite an influence on the thinking 
of hundreds of Japanese youth, and certainly repre- 
sentative of quite a section of Japanese public opinion 
and manner of thinking, seemed most amazing to 
me. Here certainly was a man who was standing on 
his own feet and doing some thinking for himself. He 
wasn’t of the opinion that Japan was the only great 
country. He had not concluded that Japanese culture 
was the last word in human achievement. He recog- 
nized another way of life which a man of full blooded 
Japanese descent could not only love but give his 
life for. Certainly he did not think Hirohito to be 
a super-ruler deserving the loyalty of people of 
Japanese blood no matter where they lived. 

Now the question arises; how many more are there 
of this educated class who likewise are losing faith 
in the old regime of Japan? Again, I do not know, 
but I have a feeling that there are far more than the 
old regime realizes. 

Hence, I am certain that there are strong liberal 
elements in Japan, and they will become stronger as 
the old regime fades out of the national picture. It 
occurs to me that a government composed of such 
men is the only national structure which would be 
acceptable to the United Nations. 

Yes, I have confidence in these, now necessarily 
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subdued, men who have been influenced directly 
or indirectly by Christianity and the democratic 
ideals of the West. The Japanese have native talent, 
ingenuity, perseverance, and above all artistic abil- 
ites. If these characteristics can be directed and used 
towards worthwhile ends, namely the establishment 
of brotherhood, peace, prosperity, and happiness for 
all peoples, Japan can still play a large part in de- 
veloping a great Pacific culture for tomorrow’s world. 
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THE ECONOMIC SIDE 


At the question period after one of my lectures 
a soldier asked, “Is this then primarily a religious 
war, or as you have suggested, a clash of cultures?” 
To this very pertinent question I replied, “That is 
an excellent question and deserves our deepest con- 
sideration. To it there are at least four answers.” 

I realize that Japan considers herself along with 
Italy and Germany as being the leading have-not 
nations of the globe. She feels that she has a large 
and growing population. Her country which is about 
the size of California is 9/10 mountainous, thus leav- 
ing a very small tillable acreage from which to feed 
a population roughly half that of the U. S. To be 
sure, her farmers make very good use of this soil by 
careful fertilizing and painstaking hand methods. 
They produce from two to as many as four crops a 
year from the same soil. Being an island country, 
she also farms the ocean not merely for huge sup- 
plies of fish but for seaweed and other edible ocean 
products. But even so, there is undoubtedly a na- 
tional concern over the food supply. There are prac- 
tically no other national resources of any conse- 
quence such as iron, coal, and oil. 

She does, from the nature of her topography and 
damp climate, have an abundance of water power 
which is readily transformed into electrical energy. 
This has been a boon to her recent strides in the 
field of manufacturing. Furthermore, being a mara- 
time people, she has great shipping interests and 
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facilities. In a word this is a rough sketch of her 
assets. And now let us set down our four answers. 


First, if Japan is such a poor have-not nation, how 
could she out of that poverty create one of the most 
expensive, and extensive fighting machines the world 
has ever seen and keep it in operation over a num- 
ber of years? I refer, of course, to her huge navy, 
army, and air force. It should also be noted that in 
the period of Japanese modernization, in the past 
fifty years or so, the standard of living has steadily 
risen in spite of her great increase in population. 

In the second place, granted that Japan is a have- 
not nation—and personally I do have some sympathy 
for that large mass of down-trodden, misled, other- 
wise peaceful people in their desire for the better 
things of life which may be had in a higher standard 
of living—as long as that economic necessity, or de- 
sire for prosperity is linked with this emperor-wor- 
ship fanaticism, the rest of the world dare not even 
consider the plea. That pair of Siamese Twins are too 
bloody and dangerous to have as neighbors in a 
family of nations who desire to live in peace. I refer 
to that Shinto belief in the sun-goddess whose off- 
spring, the Emperors of Japan, are destined by the 
Imperial Rescript of the first Emperor, Jimmu- 
Tenno, to bring all “eight corners of the earth” under 
the Imperial rule of Japan. | 

This, coupled with their fanatically trained army 
whose soldiers are willing to fight by the million to 
their deaths to attain this object, makes a combina- 
tion which casts its inevitable shadow before it, 
namely, bloody contest after bloody contest until 
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the Emperors of Japan are first supreme in Asia, 
then Europe, and finally over all the world. To put 
it in other words, this so-called have-not nation will 
use any and all newly gained prosperity, or should we 
say loot, not for the benefit of the common people 
of Japan, but for the extension of the power of the 
state and the glory of the emperor. Let me quote 
from Ambassador Joseph C. Grew in his book “Re- 
port from Tokyo.” He is discussing Japanese con- 
quests in China. “They were not interested in the 
welfare of the Chinese whom they had conquered. 
They were not even interested in profits for Japanese 
‘capital, or increased wages of Japanese labor. They 
concerned themselves only with the procuring and 
supplying of further materials of war for the Im- 
perial Japanese Army.” They have a saying, “The 
Emperor is the State.” Thus their whole philosophy, 
purpose, and ambitions are simply stated. The peo- 
ple are chattel—the Emperor is everything. 

Hence, to render economic aid to the present 
regime in Japan would mean the strengthening of 
her military arm which would immediately set about 
the task of shedding her neighbors’ blood until they 
too did obesiance to the “Son of Heaven.” Shall I 
picture the situation in a simple though crude il- 
lustration? Imagine a man leading a tiger coming 
to your door and saying, “I am hungry, would you 
kindly give me something to eat? I would prefer 
meat, if you please.” One might feel humanely 
benevolent toward the hungry man, but hesitate 
to grant the plea lest the meat be fed to the tiger 
whose chief interest in life is to kill. — 
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The third answer is that Japan is not the only have- 
not nation in the world, and the others are not setting 
out to rob their neighbors in order to enrich them- 
selves. How about Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Greece, and the other small countries. 
These peoples make the most of their homeland op- 
portunities. 

It has been said that the Swiss import steel and 
by their skilled craftsmanship, export the same steel 
in the form of main springs for watches at a profit 
of 140,000%. That is real ingenuity and pays far 
better than to own and go through the difficulties 
and dirt of mining and smelting it from ore. 

The Japanese are a clever people. If they so desire 
and determine, they can be experts. The best silk 
in the world came from Japan. She could again 
regain that market for American women will still 
rejoice in silk stockings. Japan had made great 
strides in rayons and was making many inroads on 
the world’s market for cotton manufactured goods. 
Remember she has cheap electric power. Futher- 
more her lacquer products were among the world’s 
best and were being distributed over a world market. 

‘Furthermore they are born artists. They are ex- 
perts at carving, painting, making of pottery, and a 
thousand and one objects of art and beauty. The 
number of things found in American stores marked 
“Made in Japan” were increasing by leaps and 
bounds until the war. At summer resorts, souvenirs 
such as Indian Wigwams, birch canoes, moccasins, 
and hundreds of other articles presumably made by 
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American Indians in increasing amounts were being 
made in Japan. | 

I am a firm believer that every nation and people 
should do the things for which it is by nature and 
environment endowed. Here again, being an island 
empire, it should have primary interest in the ocean, 
not merely as carriers of freight and passengers, but 
should take a further interest and share in the yet 
under-developed limitless products that will un- 
doubtedly come from the ocean depths. To do this 
of course, she must have the goodwill and confidence 
of the other nations and people of the world. With 
her present war-bent, emperor-worship set up, 
this would be impossible. But with a liberal, peace- 
determined government, it would not be impossible 
of achievement. 


The energetic, peace-loving, friendly Norwegians 
are among the world’s greatest navigators. Their 
whaling vessels sail the seven seas without molesta- 
tions or even jealousy. Their profits do not go to 
the making of war and conquest but for the benefit 
of the people themselves. Little Denmark, which 
has perhaps the highest standard of living in Europe, 
set herself to the developing of agriculture and 
creating markets for such products. She sent meat 
experts to London to find out what kind of ham the 
English people liked. The railroads would side-track 
a passenger train to allow a freight loaded with ham 
and eggs to pass to get as quickly as possible to the 
British markets. In other words, they did the best 
they could with what they had and made great profits 
thereby. 
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The fourth answer is that these other nations, when 
their people emigrated to new lands, bade them good- 
bye and God-speed in their venture into the New 
World.. They did not bind themselves nor their chil- 
dren to an impossible allegiance to the flag of their 
former homeland. They, the Swedes, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Swiss, Greeks, came to the U. S. and in a 
short time were loyal American citizens. We are 
proud of them and they are proud to be Americans. 


Had Japan followed a similar policy with her emi- 
grants, there would not be today that cloud of sus- 
picion that continually hangs over those of Japanese 
descent in the countries to which they have gone. 
This policy of dual citizenship definitely creates inter- 
national suspicion and a distrust which is not easily 
overcome. Yes, Japan must learn to bid her emi- 
grants a political as well as a friendly farewell and 
tie no strings of racial allegiance to a mythical 
heaven-Emperor. When her people leave the ancient 
shores of Japan let them rejoice and be glad in, and 
give their energies and allegiance to, the government 
of that land in which they expect to build their new 
homes. 


It shoud be noted, however, that orientals could 
‘not become American citizens when they came to our 
country. Hence, it is plain to see that if they dropped 
citizenship in their native land they would be people 
without a country. This has now been corrected so 
far as the Chinese are concerned. 


Japan’s greatest source of prosperity in tomorrow’s 
world will lie in the goodwill and confidence of her 
neighbors in the family of nations. Much of this has 
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been destroyed by the ruthlessness of the present 
regime. The new Japan must rebuild it. There is no 
alternative. 

I make no apologies for this chapter which not 
only envisages a Japan in tomorrow’s world—but the 
probability of her becoming a respected member 
among the world’s family of nations. 


In every war, there are those loud-speaker fanatics, 
usually not found near battle fronts where there is 
danger, who loudly cry for the complete extermina- 
tion of the enemy. In the first World War, the Huns 
were to be blotted off the face of the earth. Now it 
is the Japanese who should be wiped off the surface 
of the globe. If that were possible or even thinkable, 
it would constitute an evil and a disgrace to the 
Allied Nations, far worse than any or all of the evil 
the Axis powers have ever accomplished. 


We say, and rightly so, that we have no quarrel 
with the Italian or German people, merely with their 
Facist and Nazi leaders who have misled them. The 
same kind of reasoning holds true for the Japanese. 
We have no quarrel with the Japanese people! The 
Japanese Ambassador, in a conversation with the 
Secretary of State Hull said, “99% of the Japanese 
people do not desire war with the U.S., but they are 
a disciplined and obedient people and will do what 
they are told!” Hence, our quarrel is really with that 
one per cent who command the people to engage in 
bloodshed and conquest. 

You would imagine that if anyone were determined 
to exterminate the Japanese it would be the soldiers 
on the front lines. Well, such is not the case. Be- 
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lieve it or not, at the battle of Attu, 5 minutes after 
a prisoner was captured, his American captors would 
be giving him chocolate bars, food, cigarettes—any- 
thing they had to add to his comfort! You don’t be- 
lieve this? Come to the battle front and see! 

I shall not soon forget the morning I took some 
fliers out to the prisoners-of-war enclosure to see the 
Japanese soldiers there. They went out in much the 
same spirit as a small boy would go to a zoo to see 
the animals. These fliers who had been bombing the 
Japanese on Attu were going to see those Japs at 
close range. After talking with a prisoner through 
me as interpreter for almost an hour, which was 
largely spent in laughing and joking on both sides 
and filling the prisoners’ pockets with packages of 
cigarettes, we climbed into our jeep and started back 
to our quarters on the other side of the island. 


During this ride one flier made this significant re- 
mark: “You know, I’m going to feel a lot different 
about going over Kiska dropping bombs on those 
Japs after this for ’ve found out that they are human 
beings like the rest of us.” I do not know exactly’ 
what he had expected to see when he went out to see 
the “Japs” but suffice to say he was surprised to find 
them human! 

After all, according to our way of thinking, there 
is only one Creator. And, since He formed them, the 
Japanese are bound to be a great deal like us. 

At times I have acted as acensor. With the writer’s 
permission, I am quoting from a soldier’s letter, 
“Remember, sis, the war is still not finished. Many 
more thousands of men must die to make peace upon 
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this chaotic world of ours. Let’s pray that this will 
be the final one for generations to come.” 

Was this your brother writing to his sister? Would 
you like to know who expressed those fine ideals and 
suggested that little prayer? Ill tell you. It was a 
young man who, so far as the blood in his veins is 
concerned, is pure Japanese, but who was born, edu- 
cated, and reared, here in America in the atmosphere 
of freedom and is therefore genuinely American. He 
risked the bullets of the Japs that freedom might 
live. It isn’t the blood. It’s the way they were trained. 
Here is proof that, removed only one generation from 
Japan, and growing up in the atmosphere of freedom, 
they can become 100% American. 
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Being a minister my readers may bear with me 
while I indulge in a bit of prophecy. Everyone of us 
at some time or other gets the prophetic urge. 

After an address in the Service Club at Fort 
Richardson to a room full of enlisted men, a group 
came up to ask further questions. A fine looking - 
sergeant, a member of the Lutheran Reformed 
Church, asked what Japan’s intentions might be re- 
garding India. I thought that a strange question 
when, at the time, the Japanese had been halted in 
Burma and there were practically no fears of her 
being able to drive on into India. Upon further in- 
vestigation I found that the young man was thinking 
of the Biblical Battle of Armageddon, which of 
course had to be fought in the land of Palestine on 
the plains of Megiddo. His idea was that this much 
talked of and much prophesied battle could not take 
place unless the Japanese army got to Palestine. Of 
course in order to get there, they would have to go 
through, conquer, or at least control, India. 

In the first place let me say that there isn’t as much 
in the Bible about that great battle as is commonly 
believed. In fact the word Armageddon only ap- 
pears once in the whole Bible. Much of the public 
opinion regarding it has been formed not by a read- 
ing of the Bible itself but from the writings and ser- 
mons of would-be prophets who have overworked 
their imaginations. 

I am not going to enter into a long diseerraeicn on 
scriptural interpretation. I do want to suggest two 
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items for your thoughtful consideration. First, in 
that Battle of Armageddon, it is presumed that all 
the righteous are on one side and all the wicked on 
the other, otherwise it certainly could not be the 
Lord’s Battle. Needless to say, a mere casual ac- 
quaintance with the activities in and around any 
army camp would explode any idea that American 
soldiers are all righteous. 


Furthermore, it would be hypocritical to presume 
that all Germans and Italians were wicked, or even 
the Japanese. Even among the few prisoners taken 
on Attu there was one Methodist. A notebook picked 
up there which I read had the following written in it. 
“TI thank God for the peace that Christ has given to 
my soul upon this awful battlefield.” Therefore it 
would be a pretty difficult matter to arrange a battle 
made to order with the righteous all on one side and 
the wicked on the other. 

The second item: Ever since, and perhaps before 
the inspired Isaiah spoke of beating swords into 
plow-shares, and spears into pruning hooks, God 
has been trying to lead men into the pathways of 
peace. “Thou shalt not kill; He that taketh up the 
sword shall perish by the sword; Not by might nor 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” These inspired 
words do not point to war. Even though God neces- 
sarily has indulged and still does indulge human kind 
in. their wild orgies of war, it does not follow that it is 
his approved method. 

Ofttimes He salvages something of good out of a 
conflict, for, “Even the wrath of men shall be made 
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to praise Him,” but certainly God would not willfully 
and of his own desire shed rivers of blood of his own 
creation to accomplish his will. For that matter the 
vast majority of people everywhere hate war and 
accept it only as a last resort. Man in his better 
moments thinks it to be evil and shuns it whenever 
possible. Why then would the infinitely more right- 
eous God accept it? 


But really we are all looking for and hoping for 
Armageddon, if we mean by that term the world’s 
last war. We fondly hoped World War I was the 
war to end wars. We were mistaken. That was not 
the last war, not because God was not yet willing 
that the world should live in peace, but the nations 
still lacked the necessary wisdom, unselfishness, and 
governmental machinery for peace. 


We are nearer that goal now than ever before. I 
say this, not that Iam closing my eyes to the vicious 
hatreds that this conflict has brought forth or in- 
tensified, not that Iam unaware of the titanic postwar 
governmental, economic, and social problems which 
must be solved. I do not say this as a result of wish- 
ful thinking or of an easy optimism, nor because I 
think Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai 
Shek have become Solomons or saints overnight. 
(Of course, any tendencies which these men may 
have in that direction will be helpful). 

I say that we are nearer the goal of peace than ever 
_ before because of the unmistakable trend of human 
history. “I shot an arrow into the air; it fell to earth, 
I know not where!” But we can find it, can’t we? 
Surely. Shoot another arrow into the air, just as 
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you did the first one. Watch its flight and you will 
find where the other arrow is. Why? Because ar- 
rows follow a certain prescribed course when they 
leave the bow. God in the dim distant past shot the 
arrow of humankind into this world of ours. This 
arrow has followed a certain course. We have seen 
a sufficient portion of that course, roughly 6,000 years 
of human history about which we know at least some- 
thing of man’s activities to chart it, sense its direc- 
tion, and hence, be able to judge in part at least 
where that arrow, still in its flight, will be tomorrow. 

The human race began as a family. The family 
grew and multiplied until it became a clan, a tribe 
with a head man, chief, ruler, or patriarch. Across 
the mountain range there developed another similar 
clan. As their need for food and forage increased, 
they not only came into contact with each other but 
their interests clashed. They were both covetous of 
the adjoining grazing lands for their flocks and herds. 
Then came fighting among the herdsmen and finally 
outright war between the two tribes. The stronger 
tribe in course of time assimilated the weaker one 
and instead of two tribes there was one, only it was 
larger and stronger. 

This in miniature is a picture of what has been 
going on practically all over the world. In the feudal 
days of England, for example, each petty state was 
more or less a law unto itself. The lord lived as a 
petty sovereign whose will was the law of the land. 
His castle became his fortress behind the walls of 
which he withdrew in times of danger. Oftimes, 
one such lord made war upon his neighbor lord. 
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When the struggle was over, instead of two feudal 
states, there was one, only it was larger and stronger. 

In such a manner the Scottish lords finally estab- 
lished a kingdom. So had England. Then the two 
kingdoms fought it out and Scotland became a part 


of Great Britain. In like fashion the provinces of 


Germany became united into the modern state. The 
same thing happened in all the other European 
states. 

Now we are able to see the direction in which 
peoples and nations travel down through the cen- 
turies. They cease living in smaller groups and 
unite, either peacefully or by force, into a larger 
political organization or state. The logical next step 
then for the world would clearly be the unification 
of present states into still larger political units. It 
would be definitely a backward step in human his- 
tory to recreate the 26 or so separate sovereign, 
political states of Europe each attempting to main- 
tain a standing army, navy, and air force capable of 
coping with any or all of her neighbors. 

At the close of the last war there were suggestions 
toward the formation of a United States of Europe, 
but the world was not yet ripe for such an under- 
taking. They were still bent on rabid nationalism. 
Present indications point more definitely than ever 
before to a united Europe, a unification by force and 
cooperation. This will include England, France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia 
and Greece by cooperation—the rest by force, for a 
while at least. 

As for Asia, there will be a Greater East Asia, as 
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the Japanese have suggested, but it will be likewise 
partly forced and partly cooperative with China 
holding the reigns of power and destiny. 


We have heard much of the Pan-American idea. 
Now is the time to make it into a reality. Much 
goodwill and mutual assistance has been exchanged 
among the Pacific English speaking areas; namely, 
New Zealand, Australia, Canada, and the U.S. These 
peoples undoubtedly will be drawn closer together 
in the years ahead. If these three great unified 
political areas—America, Asia, Europe can peace- 
fully cooperate in tomorrow’s world, this will have 
been the Armageddon, the last war! 


There is another trend in human affairs, the course 
of which can be readily traced. It is in the mode of 
government. In earlier times the father ruled the 
family, the chief the tribe, the lord his fief, the king 
his domain. At times the king was displaced by a 
stronger, more clever or maybe a more treacherous 
man. Later, the kings, desiring to establish a dynasty, 
spread the idea that there was something superior in 
their particular family line. The blood was different. 
They were of a noble variety. These ideas gave rise 
to the so-called royal families. They did not inter- 
marry with ordinary people, only with others of 
similar royal blood. 

Still later, in order to further assure the continu- 
ity of their family as kings, they secured the blessings 
of the pope. Thus they ruled by divine right. A com- 
mon proverb of the day was: “The king can do no 
wrong.” Strange as it may seem, the very church 
whose pope crowned kings was teaching a funda- 
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mental doctrine, namely, that all men are brothers, 
which, when it reached a sufficiently large number 
of common people, gave rise to such ideas as justice, 
liberty, fraternity, which in turn are the seed of 
democracy. The kings began to lose their power and 
eventually their crowns. The Magna Carta, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, are just a few of the many mile-stones 
along the highway to better things for the common 
man. 


The final shower of crowns came with the first 
world war. The Kaiser of Germany, and Franz 
Joseph of Austria lost their crowns. The Czar of 
Russia lost his crown and, incidentally, his head with 
it. King Emanuel of Italy did not lose his crown 
but the starch was taken out of it. The remaining 
crowns are mere memories of a more glorious (or 
inglorious) past, a national button-hole bouquet 
which the people do not mind having around. They 
do not interfere with democratic progress in these 
countries. 

The course of the governmental arrow thus has 
been definitely from rule by might, by royal line, 


and by divine authority, to the rule of the people, by 


the people, and for the people. The direction is set. 
It will not change, pronunciamentos by Hitler or 
other dictators notwithstanding. Hence, we can now 
say that the days of the heaven-sent Hirohito and 
his family tree, no matter how old or sacred it may 
seem, are doomed. The people, even of Japan, will 
have their say and rights in government. 

China, for an uneducated country, has taken great 
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strides in this direction. Dr. Sun Yat Sen in 1911 
once and for all got rid of any idea that the people 
may have had concerning a heaven-sent ruler in 
Peking. Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek is carrying 
on nobly the democratic revolution set in motion by 
his above mentioned brother-in-law. 

In Russia the pendulum of government swung 
heavily and far in the opposite direction when the 
revolution under Lenin deposed the Czar and rid 
the country of his absolute monarchy. It swung 
through a bloody course to practically absolute 
Communism. Under Stalin, especially in recent 
years, the pendulum has come back slightly to more 
conservative democratic ideals. 

The world stage then is already set for the first 
tryout of World Democracy. Four great and power- 
ful nations of the world, strategically set among 
their neighbors and with generally similar ideals 
along democratic lines, will hold the reigns of power 
in tomorrow’s world. They are China, Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States. If these four powers 
can foster democracy within their borders and co- 
operate in a democratic way with each other and 
their neighbors, then this will have been the Arma- 
geddon, the last war. War or peace for tomorrow’s 
world depends upon four men, Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin, and Chiang Kai Shek or their successors! 
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WHAT IS THIS 
FREEDOM OF RELIGION? 


Freedom of religion is a part of America. In our 
earlier years it was the important factor. People, 
persecuted in Europe for their manner of worship, 
or creeds, came here in order to worship God after 
the dictates of their own consciences. Protestants 
mistreated by the Roman Catholic or state churches 
sought the shores of the New World. Catholics, hard- 
pressed by Protestant authorities, crossed the stormy 
Atlantic. Here both found the object of their desires, 
freedom of worship. 

For this kind of an America men have fought and 
died, lived and worked, struggled and succeeded. 
But what kind of freedom was this? Freedom of 
religion, did we say? Yes, we used that term. But 
I have a firm feeling that, were these heroes of 
freedom pinned down to a definition, they would 
admit that they meant freedom to worship the one 
God of the Old and New Testaments and nothing 
more! To put the case more bluntly: How many 
Americans have died—or would offer their lives to 
defend the right to worship Buddha, Confucius, 
Hirohito, Hitler or any other Great Teacher—or 
Modern Prophet? 

Thus we begin to see that freedom of religion may 
mean one thing to us; it may mean something en- 
tirely different to other peoples and nations. Just as 
freedom of the press may mean something to any 
reading public, but would be seen in an entirely 
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different and useless light by some aborigines il- 
literate tribe. 

Hence freedom of religion has been so common- 
place, an accepted fact, a part of the air we breathe, 
that it has never occurred to us that it might have 
strange implications under differing conditions. 
Especially would this be true where it involved 
unscrupulous men and strange ideas. For instance, 
let us examine the religious situation in Japan. The 
Japanese knew that their propaganda would fail 
among modern nations if they did not proclaim 
freedom of religion for all peoples; for the Japanese 
and others under their political power. 

On the other hand Japan had to have Shintoism 
with its attendant Emperor and ancestor worship, 
warrior heaven, and doctrines of heavenly invinci- 
bility, in order to get Japanese soldiers to be willing 
to fight and die by the millions in the far flung battle 
lines over Eastern Asia and the Southwest Pacific 
areas. 

Now how is it possible to maintain religious free- 
dom and at the same time require submission to a 
state Shintoism? The clever Japanese had the an- 
swer. In the middle thirties the Japanese passed in 
parliament a Religious Bill which stated that here- 
after Shintoism was not to be regarded as a religion. 
It would be known merely as a patriotic society. 
This, in spite of the fact, that there were thousands 
of shrines and tens of thousands of priests, that 
they conducted all kinds of ceremonies at weddings, 
births, and burials. Of course this means that after a 
Japanese has turned over his resources in taxes to 
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the State, given his homage to the Emperor, and his 
life blood on the field of battle, he can then worship 
in whatever manner he pleases. 

Dr. Holtom, in “Modern Japan and Shinto Nation- 
alism” says: “In recent years Buddhism has adapted 
itself to conform to many of the requirements of 
Japanese nationalism. Buddhist sects worship at the 
great Shinto shrines. They acknowledge the Em- 
peror’s divine descent. They permit their temples 
to be used for propaganda for the new order in East 
Asia; they have programs for the cultural unification 
of East Asia. They have used their temples for 
memorial services for the war dead; and they have 
supported what is called the mobilization of the na- 
tional spirit. 

“This accommodation to the militant aggressive 
Japanese nationalism of today is in direct contradic- 
tion to the fundamental beliefs of Buddhism. Those 
beliefs exalt everlasting peace, gratitude, compas- 
sion, humility, resignation, perseverance, courage 
and obedience. In addition to all this the Buddhist 
concepts of non-injury and pacifism are in theory 
totally opposed to war. Buddhism has never de- 
clared a holy war, but it has proclaimed all Japanese 
wars holy. The extent to which some Buddhists have 
rationalized their acceptance of Japanese totalitarian- 
ism is illustrated by this quotation from a Buddhist 
professor: “The underlying principle of Nipponism is 
the enlightenment of the world with truth—so also 
must we lead all the other nations of the world with 
righteousness and establish heaven on earth where 
brotherly love and world-wide peace shall prevail 
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and where all men shall be Buddhist saints.’ This 
is the true ideal of Nipponism.’” 

Thus we see how completely Buddhism has been 
twisted and reshaped to fit into the framework of 
Japan’s militaristic and Emperor worshipping ideas 
for world rule by the Japanese. 

Before the 1920’s the council of the Federated 
Churches of Japan declared State Shinto to be a 
vague religious exercise under the pretext of rever- 
ence towards ancestors. In the 1930’s, however, the 
National Christian Council, representing 55 Protest- 
ant organizations, declared that the shrines were 
actually engaged in religious functions, and that since 
worship at the shrines was made compulsory, the 
constitutionally guaranteed freedom of belief was 
being interferred with. 

But under the pressure of increasing nationalism, 
the heart of which is Emperor worship, this Pro- 
testant body was forced to choose between compro- 
mise and orthodoxy, between survival and extermi- 
nation. They chose to survive by compromise. In 
1936 this National Christian Council went on record 
with the declaration: “We accept the definition of 
the government that the Shinto Shrine is non-re- 
ligious.” In such a manner has the pure wine of 
Christian worship in Japan been diluted by the water 
of State Shintoism. 

Likewise the early position of the Roman Catholic 
Church is seen in the statement of the Bishop of 
Nagasaki that shrine worship is an organized form 
of reverence paid to supernatural beings and must 
be regarded as a religion; as Catholics we cannot 
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accept the interpretation of shrine worship given by 
the government nor can we visit the shrines—nor 
ever pay respect to the so-called gods, 


But they, too, were compelled to yield. In the 
same year, 1936, the office of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda Fide at Rome directed Catholics 
in Japan to accept the official declaration that the 
practices of State Shinto were non-religious, and to 
comply with government requirements as to par- 
ticipation in the shrine ceremonies. 


Christian households which up until the war did 
not have Kamidana, (god shelves) now find them- 
selves under pressure to install them. This is es- 
pecially necessary when the tonari-gumi (neighbor- 
hood groups) distribute taima (paper prayers) from 
Ise, shrine of the Sun Goddess, to each household, 
then check to see that they are properly enshrined 
and worshipped. One Japanese newspaper states: 
“The spirit of the times have prevailed, and all house- 
holds, Buddhist and Christians, have Kamidana.” 


This situation gives rise to two serious problems 
with reference to one of the Four Freedoms, Freedom 
of Religion. In the first place the flourishing of State 
Shintoism, which under the present setup is com- 
pulsory, would continue to deny to the Japanese 
people themselves the right of religious freedom. 
Hence the question arises: “Will the Japanese be 
permitted to cultivate and proclaim State Shintoism 
even to their own people?” If the answer is “Yes” 
then it means that Christianity will be forcibly di- 
luted if not excluded, and there will be no such thing 
as freedom of religion for the Japanese. If the an- 
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swer is “No” then technically speaking, one of the 
Four Freedoms has been compromised. Or has it? 
Think it over. 


In the second place, if State Shintoism or Emperor 
worship, is permitted it will be a most fertile field 
in which to sow the seed of another world war. The 
central doctrine of Emperor worship is that he is 
divine, of heavenly origin, and hence should rule all 
the world. A corollary to this creed is that he is in- 
vincible. If he and the system remain intact what is 
to prevent another Tojo to arise at some future date 
and say “The Heavenly Design (for Japanese rule) 
was not accomplished in the 1940’s. It was delayed 
by the gracious intervention of Hirohito who merci- 
fully carried out the Potsdam proposals in order to 
save Japan and the world from the horrors of the 
atom bomb, but our Emperor is divine, he is destined 
to rule, he is invincible, which is proven because he 
is still with us and sits on the Imperial throne. We 
shall now proceed to conclude the task which our 
fathers began, which is to force the obeisance and 
obedience of all nations and peoples to his August 
Majesty, the Son of Heaven.” 

This emperor worship ideology is well expressed 
in the words of Yutaka Hibino. The following is 
taken from his textbook which is used in the high 
schools of Japan: “What words can adequately des- 
cribe our unique empire, unchanged and unchange- 
able, blessed on the one hand by a single, immutable, 
imperial line, and on the other with courageously 
devoted subjects, who ceaselessly fulfill their duties 
and overthrow the enemies of the empire. 
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“The patriotism of our imperial people is manifest 
in that keen endeavor to obey the Emperor to the 
last and most minute detail. The ideal of service to 
the throne is a special characteristic of our nation 
which exists nowhere else in the world.” 

It is worthwhile noting from the above that the 
chief duties of the devoted subjects is to conquer 
their enemies. By way of contrast let us raise the 
question as to the chief duties of the American 
citizen. Do we not think of the great American as 
one who industriously earns an honest and honorable 
living; one who has a home and family; one who 
votes his choice at the polls and accepts his responsi- 
bility for community betterment; one who has moral 
and spiritual standards for himself and his family; 
one who has ambitions for his children in that they 
receive as good an education as possible and take 
their places in the work and worship of his com- 
munity? Neither fighting nor the overthrow of our 
enemies enter into the scheme of our thinking or 
educational system. In fact, we are not conscious 
of enemies until they thrust themselves upon us. 

How different is Japan where all children carry 
their books to school in a miniature musette-bag 
which is the pack carried on the back by soldiers 
into battle, thus getting them used to carrying things 
on their backs. The boys have numerous sword 
drills. They use wooden swords of course, but the 
spirit and determination for war is there. Ours is a 
government of the people. In Japan, they have a 
proverb: “The Emperor is the State.” 

It should likewise be noted that the adjective im- 
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perial, applies not only to the Emperor but to the 
people, an imperial people, a chosen race. 

In the early months of the war when the Japanese 
were sweeping everything before them—due to sur- 
prise and the small American and British forces op- 
posing them—a Japanese lieutenant finds it neces- 
sary to explain to his soldiers why it is that the 
soldiers of the emperor have been so very successful, 
so gloriously victorious! Here is his address: 

“When we fight, we win. When we attack, we cap- 
ture. The results of our recent glorious battles are 
acknowledged by all. What induces these admirable 
military accomplishments? America, England, and 
China, whose natural resources, physical strength, 
and equipment are not inferior to ours, were routed 
miserably in battles with the Imperial Army. So 
we must assume that for some reason they have de- 
fects. If so, what are these defects? ! 

“Fundamentally, America and England are coun- 
tries which traditionally value individualism. It is 
known from American and English literature and 
orations that the people regard the state as an as- 
sembly of individuals. Accordingly, the individual 
is of supreme importance and the state secondary. 
Thus, it is quite understandable that there is no dis- 
grace in the individual sacrificing everything to save 
his life when endangered. 

“China is a country dominated by the family sys- 
tem. From ancient times the traditions of a per- 
ennial family have been observed and respected, but 
the people have little interest in changes in the con- 
stitution of the country. Their past history reveals 20 
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changes of dynasties. Among them were families, 
but nothing higher. With the Han, Tang, Sung, Ming, 
and Manchu dynasties, the country passed through 
different eras, but there was very little historical 
record of any spirit among the people with these 
changes. The Chinese still observe the family sys- 
tem, as of old... 

“Then, what about Japan? It is a known fact that 
Japan is not an individualistic country. Nor is it a 
country of family systems. In Japan the family is 
stressed; blood ties are highly regarded, and an- 
cestors are worshipped more than in China. But 
there is much more than this in Japan. There is the 
Imperial Family, unique in this world, that is over 
us. The Imperial Family is the light, the life, the 
pride of Japan. In truth, Japan is Japan and the 
Japanese are Japanese because of the Imperial Fam- 
ily. From this consciousness the Japanese spirit is 
born. A loyalty is born, which utterly disregards 
the safety of the home and family—even one’s own 
life—for the welfare of the Emperor and country. 
This special Japanese spirit is something peculiarly 
Japanese, quite different from anything American, 
English, or Chinese. When setting out to do things, 
we who possess this special Japanese spirit can ac- 
complish our duty; but those who do not have it, 
perform only a superficial duty. ... 

“Our great air raid on Pearl Harbor was an attack 
that satisfied our soldierly spirit, which stops at noth- 
ing short of total destruction. It affords an affirmative 
answer to whether this magnificent achievement was 
right. or note 
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Shall we proclaim loudly for freedom of religion, 
freedom of expression, when such liberties in Japan 
would be used to propagate a faith which calls for 
world supremacy, to exalt a semi-god in an age when 
the common man is coming into his own, to worship 
at the feet of a super-ruler in an age of democracy, 
to teach a way of life that glorifies bloodshed in an 
age longing for peace? 

After speaking before a WAC detachment a bril- 
liant and persistent corporal came directly to me and 
reasoned in the following manner. “These Japanese, 
then, are right, as right as we are. They do what 
they are told. They believe what they are taught 
at their mother’s knees and in the schools. They give 
their lives as freely for their faith as we do.” This 
view of the matter had really caused me some con- 
cern for a while. I thought, we have glorified the 
comparatively few martyrs of the Christian faith, 
but here were hundreds of thousands of Japanese 
soldiers perfectly willing, and many anxious, to die 
for their emperor. Were they not just as worthy of 
praise for their personal sacrifice, honestly given, as 
any Christian martyr? 

After some thinking on the matter I arrived at two 
conclusions. First, the Christian martyr gave his 
life for his enemies, and with a prayer on his lips 
for their forgiveness. The Japanese “martyr” died 
fighting his enemies and breathing out vengeance 
upon them as he died. He gave his life not for his 
enemies, not for himself or his own interests, but 
merely for the emperor. 

Secondly, no matter how sincere he may be, his 
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- courage and sacrifice was directed to unworthy ends, 
a false faith. The witch doctor who burns his patient 
with a hot iron has confidence in his method. The 
sick man endures the pain with a confident faith. 
The mother who casts her baby into the Ganges to 
appease the gods is sure that this is the correct pro- 
cedure, but we know that these procedures are 
wrong. 

Yes, a man may have a blind faith in a false creed 
—and even give his life for it. 

In a similar fashion German youth were taught 
the Nazi creed. From the first World War motto of 
“Gott mit uns” (God with us) they proceeded to a 
goal of “All for us.” The essential doctrine of this 
creed was the superiority of the German race. A 
super race demands the enslavement of all other in- 
ferior peoples. Such a creed inevitably breeds con- 
flict, first within its own borders, then to neighbor- 
ing inferior nations. 

Will Germany or any other nation be blessed with 
the Four Freedoms to such an extent that they can 
again teach these or other war breeding creeds? 

I do not question the exalted and altruistic pur- 
pose for which the Four Freedoms were promulgated. 
They represent and comprise the acme and essence 
of the finest thinking of the Western World. The 
achievement of them has been the incentive for many 
a struggle, even of war and bloodshed. They have 
had high place among the goals of education and re- 
ligion, even of industry and government for over 
three centuries in our own country. It is not sur- 
prising then that their reception has been enthusi- 
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astic and nation-wide, if not United Nations-wide. 
Hence, to think of raising a single objection to, or 
even a question concerning them would seem to be 
unreasonable, unthinkable, absurd, ridiculous, sac- 
rilegious. 

But the Four Freedoms have been set forth in this 
global war as the proper objectives, if not the war 
aims of the United Nations, not merely for them- 
selves, but for the conquered nations, the people of 
the Axis powers, and indeed for all mankind. 

This is a splendid goal, but is it practical now? 
Can we risk the dangers involved? Are the nations 
ready for such freedoms? Or shall they be held up as 
goals to be achieved? We are now saying that na- 
tions must be made ready for independence. It will 
take years of preparation to strive toward and merit 
the Four Freedoms. 

I am neither proud nor happy to suggest a problem 
of such mountainous proportions. It would be so 
much more simple and easy for Americans after 
victory to return to their farms and factories, to their 
homes, schools, and churches and “let the rest of the 
world go by.” What a relief to remove the khaki and 
don civies! To be a family man again! To attend 
football games on crisp autumn Saturdays! To go 
hunting or fishing! To eat turkey, mince pie, and 
cranberry sauce on Thanksgiving! To attend your 
favorite church, or invite your friends to dinner, or 
a thousand other things that all add up to huge sums 
of happiness for millions of Americans! 

I sincerely hope we can all engage in these joyous 
occasions. But if we do not give heed to the above 
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problem we shall be again rudely awakened to an- 
other and more bloody world conflict. 

To put the matter tersely, will nations and peoples 
be permitted to teach doctrines which inevitably 
lead to war? Will Japan be allowed to teach ideas 
of a super, semi-god world ruler? Will Germany 
be allowed to teach ideas of a super-race, the Teu- 
tonic? 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


“In the morning we celebrated the Yasukuni 
shrine memorial day. After the ceremony was over 
the warrant officers and other officers were author- 
ized to test their swords on the prisoners. I asked 
permission to test mine, but, being a non-commis- 
sioned officer, was denied.” So writes a soldier of 
Nippon in his diary. The commander-in-chief of 
these soldiers and officers was no less a personage 
than Hirohito himself! The one person who gave 
his final sanction to all the miserable atrocities of the 
Japanese armies was the emperor. It matters not 
the least, so far as responsibility is concerned, wheth- 
er or not he knew of all the gruesome details. Other 
officials, prime ministers, generals, admirals, came 
and went; but the son of heaven was first, last, and 
always the commander-in-chief. 

The Chinese have placed Hirohito at the head of 
their list of war criminals. Yet the real powers, the 
United States and Great Britain, still treat him as 
an emperor! Would we have treated Hitler in this 
fashion? The Japanese heaped upon him all the 
honor and glory of their many victories in the early 
months of the war. It was his august power which 
enabled them to capture prisoners and later torture 
them. 

Yet, when defeat came, he slips neatly through, 
maintaining all his majestic dignity and power! In 
a former chapter I stated that the generals had so 
manipulated the surrender that their faces were 
saved. They were carrying out the Potsdam Pro- 
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posals at the word of the emperor. But who would 
save the face of the son of heaven? There was only 
one power that could save it. That was the United 
States! And we have generously done just that 
thing. 

The Japanese forces are motivated by the highest 
ideals. They fight for righteousness. An atrocity is 
simply impossible with them. The Japanese defini- 
tion of righteousness (in the army at least) is to do 
the will of the emperor. This adds to the responsi- 
bility of his august position. And how do the sol- 
diers know what the will of the emperor is? That is 
very simple. They are taught that every command 
of an officer is to be construed as the will of the son 
of heaven. Hence, if a general decides to wipe out 
an entire Chinese village and commands his troops 
to do it, presto—the slaughter becomes righteousness 
because it is the will of the emperor. If a major 
decides that his officers may try out their swords on 
helpless prisoners, and so orders, again this pro- 
cedure becomes righteousness. 

I am pointing out that psychologically everything 
in Japan turns upon the hub of the emperor. And 
may I repeat once more the proverb: “The emperor 
is the state.” When he is saved, all is saved. 

Up to the present, (Dec. ’45) we are doing a good 
job saving the emperor and with him the entire 
system which has wrought such devastation upon the 
world. 

Now that victory is ours there will be many voices 
in soft tones pleading that the emperor is a nice man, 
he wasn’t personally responsible, and he didn’t have 
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the real power anyway. The emperor has even 
deigned to grant an audience to a group of church- 
men. To these he said he hoped that now the churches 
could work for world peace! 

I have indicated before that the emperor himself 
isn’t important, but he represents the emperor sys- 
tem. And as long as he remains the system will re- 
main. In November of ’45 Hirohito made a trip to 
Ise and at great length of ceremony reported the af- 
fairs of state to his Imperial ancestors. (He un- 
doubtedly reported his merciful action to save the 
Japanese and the world from the horrors of the atom 
bomb by accepting the Potsdam Proposals.) 

Yes, the system is still functioning! The Japanese 
- people can never have genuine religious freedom, 
and the threat of war and conquest will not be re- 
moved as long as the august son of heaven sits upon 
the throne of the land of the rising sun. 
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ALEUTIAN EASTER 


On Easter morning, April 25, 1943, the telephone 
rang in our hotel at 4:00 a.m. No one moved. It was 
so dark one could have cut the thick blackness. It 
rang again. No response! It rang long and loud a 
third time. Some one turned over and said, “What 
the H---, why don’t someone answer that phone?” 
Silence! At 4:15 the ringing started again with short 
continuous jerks; it reminded me of the alarm signal 
for important news used by the party line when I 
was a youngster in the country. A voice: “Somebody 
turn on the light!” All quiet, except for an occasional 
snore. Presently someone turned on a flash light. I 
threw my feet out of my cot and called, “Turn your 
light this way—T1l answer it.” I had left my flash 
light on the plane. 

By that time someone closer to the phone was up 
and answering. It was the Air Base Operations call- 
ing to inform the pilots of weather conditions both 
up and down the Aleutian Chain. The weather was 
“closed in” so no pilots needed to get up yet. You see, 
pilots do not leave one post until landing conditions 
are favorable where they expect to go. Without the 
radio, flying up here would be next to impossible, 
for the Aleutians rank just about first when it comes 
to bad weather and poor flying conditions. The tele- 
phone rang again at 6:00 o’clock. I answered. More 
weather news for the pilots. 

This place where we were staying had been given 
the exalted name of “Hotel de Gink.” It was a quan- 
sett hut. This means a long, rather narrow hut with 
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a round roof made of galvanized tin. There were 
two rows of cots with mattresses; on some there were 
blankets; on others, comforters; there were a few pil- 
lows—no sheets or pillow cases; no chairs; no tables. 
A couple of buckets of water were in one corner; 
there was a wooden box wash-stand. Two or three 
40 watt bulbs furnished the meager light. The phone 
was just inside the door at one end. An oil stove in 
the middle furnished the heat. The cots were lined 
up on either side reaching out towards the center 
of the room, leaving a bare eighteen inches through 


_- which one could slip if turned somewhat sideways. 


In the center, on each side of the stove, there were 
two cots lengthwise against the wall. This gave a 
little more room in the center. 

I had chosen one close to the stove for I had 
traveled light. I didn’t have my sleeping bag along. 
I took a comforter and a pillow from another cot. 
As there was no pillow case on my pillow, I spread 
my white hand towel, which was now thoroughly 
dry, over the pillow and I was ready for bed. It 
would make a most interesting study if one could 
compile the long list of queer inventions of which 
necessity has been the mother in the army. On one 
other occasion, my field jacket became a pillow case 
when the pillow case I was to use was extremely 
dirty. 

About seven o’clock, Lt. Wilson, the pilot who had 
flown me into this post the day before called the Air 
Base Headquarters and inquired further about 
weather conditions down the Chain where we were 
headed. “Closed in” was the answer. Turning from 
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the phone, Wilson called out, “Hey! Bill,” to his co- 
pilot, “What do you say? Get up and let’s go to 
church!” Bill yawned, raised up on one elbow, “Yeah 
—not a bad idea! O.K., go ahead, I'll meet you at 
breakfast.” 

I got up, dressed, put on my four-buckle overshoes, 
went to the bath house and shaved, then to break- 
fast. It was a swell meal; hot rolled oats, fresh grape- 


fruit, eggs, bacon, toast, coffee, butter and jam. This | 


was what I had. One could have had wheatcakes, or 
dry breakfast food, also. The army is well fed, at 
least I have always been. 

Knowing that no planes were leaving for my 
particular destination, I set out to locate the chapel, 
which proved to be a combination library, recrea- 
tion hall, and chapel, three in one. As there was still 
an hour until time for the service, I decided to climb 
an attractive looking, rather steep little mountain. 
It rose rather abruptly out of the surrounding low 
ground. From the top I was sure that I could get a 
good view of the entire area. 

As I approached it, the slope towards me lacked 
like some giant groundhogs had built their city there, 
holes and dirt, more holes and more dirt. They were, 
I discovered, fox holes and slit trenches, some in one 
direction, some in another. The climbing was so 
steep that I was compelled to stop a couple of times 
to revive my energies. As I rested, I looked. There 
were roads, pretty good ones, made from a fine gravel 
brought up from a huge gravel pit on the island. They 
stretched in all directions. Not many of them were 
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straight. They usually followed the contour of a 
hill, a mountain, or a lake. 


It seemed that there were six or eight separate 
towns; and yet there were really no wide open spaces 
between them. There was Navy Town down by the 
beach. Maybe there were other towns, but I did not 
learn their names. The buildings were mostly quan- 
sett huts. There were some long, narrow wooden 
structures; usually these were mess halls. There were 
many tents also which had wooden floors and wooden 
‘walls up about four feet. These were not uncom- 
fortable. I was later in the chaplain’s tent. There 
was his cot, shelves for books, closet for clothes, 
hand-made chair, electric light, small coal stove in 
the center, box for wash stand, a couple of buckets 
for water. A line stretched across one corner on 
which he had his laundry. There was a home-made 
desk, a radio, writing materials, a few pictures. These 
constituted “all the comforts of home.” 

Each tent and quansett had been dug in about four 
feet to protect them from the terrific winds and from 
the concussion and fragments of bombs that might 
be dropped by the enemy. These buildings, together 
with other dug-out places, were located rather un- 
evenly all over the place. There were telephone 
lines, power lines, some on poles, some just lying 
on the ground, stretching in all directions all over the 
place. At first glance, one might have said: “This 
surely is a rugged, hardy, pioneer community get- 
ting itself ready for a more orderly life in the future 
after the first few years of conquering the wilder- 
ness.” There were no painted buildings, save 
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splotches of dark green or gray or brown skillfully 
dabbed on the buildings to make them blend into 
the general coloring of the landscape. 


When I reached the top of the hill, I found an anti- 
aircraft battery was located there. It took only a 
second glance to conclude that this was not a pioneer 
community, but a well chosen spot technically and 
expertly fortified against attack. There were huge 
piles of oil drums at various spots in the area. Some 
were painted red, some black, some brown, and some 
just plain rusty. Each color contained a particular 
kind of oil or gas. Motor vehicles, jeeps, command 
cars, trucks, tractors, even a cement mixer mounted 
on a truck passed by as I watched. A truck with a 
trailer loaded with blue areal bombs came and went. 
I heard a distant boom. It was artillery practice—all 
on an Easter Morn. 


Down at the beach, a huge crane was unloading 
more material from a barge to be used in building 
more quansett huts. In a word, here was an island 
never occupied by human beings, except for a few 
Aleut Indians, now being occupied by thousands of 
American troops, sailors, and fliers. All and every 
activity that I could see from my vantage point was 
bent on war. It might be said that all this was merely 
a defense effort. Wasn’t it all on American soil? 
Yes, it was just that, but it was more than that. It 
was a defense which would never rest until the 
enemy surrendered or had been annihilated. 


I asked the guard what time it was. He went to 
a three inch pipe sticking out of the ground, a venti- 
lator to the earth-covered quarters, and called to 
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his pal below asking the time. It was time for the 
church service. I descended the hill and made my 
way to the chapel. On the way, I passed a dug-out 
tent of a dirty brown color. A bit of smoke was curl- 
ing out the small chimney. On a nearby sign I read, 
“Barber-Shop-Delux.” To my right was a huge pile 
of unopened wooden boxes of supplies. Beyond them 
scores of rolls of barbed wire. I got a lift in a jeep 
by a passing officer. I was deposited near the top of 
another hill in front of the chapel. 

This was a larger quansett hut, also dug-in, so one 
had to descend about six steps to get down into it. 
To the right of the door and halfway up the right 
side of the hut were shelves for magazines of many 
varieties and some of ancient issue. There was lots of © 
good reading (and pictures) in them, even if some 
were two years old. The oil heaters were at each side 
with the stovepipes slanting up the contour of the 
roof to the center where they passed the fumes and 
smoke through to the outside. 

The chapel was almost full when I arrived. Here 
was democracy indeed. Privates, non-coms, captains, 
colonels—all mingled in one accord (at least 
mingled). There were some Canadians present. They 
were the best dressed. They had on their dress over- 
coats. The others were in field jackets, sweaters, 
wool-lined mackinaws. Only the Chaplain had on a 
blouse (Army dress coat). Two of the Canadians 
had had their hair shingled. Their heads resembled 
Easter eggs. There were a couple of moustaches 
near by. And I have seen many a beard here in 
Alaska. At least it furnishes one diversion from the 
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all too frequent boredom of inactivity in a purely 
defense area. 


There were no ladies present. This unhappy situa- 
tion was partially relieved by the presence of pic- 
tures of ladies cut from magazines and pasted on the 
walls. The taste was good. There were large world 
maps on the walls also. They were in three colors, 
green for the Allied Nations; red for the Axis Powers; 
brown for those neutral. The pulpit and minister 
were silhouetted against the white curtain at the 
other end of the quansett, used when movies were 
shown, for this, as I have said, was library, recrea- 
tion hall, and chapel, all in one. 

There was another picture. I had decided to leave 
it out. But, on second thought, as this is my humble 
description of things as I saw them, it would not be 
a true picture if I left it out. To the left of the chap- 
lain and on the wall behind him was the poster that 
most of you have undoubtedly seen. There were 
planes, war planes overhead; there were men in full 
fighting uniform, helmets and all—their guns were in 
their hands, bayonets attached; their faces were de- 
termined. They were making a charge. 

A few feet from this picture a soldier was playing 
the prelude to the service on a portable organ. He 
was softly sounding out the tune of “Jesus Keep Me 
Near the Cross.” Other pilots, too, apparently had 
agreed with the one mentioned above who had said, 
“Yeah, that’s a good idea” (to go to church), for I 
recognized many of them in the chapel. 

If one were inclined to reason this situation 
through, it would seem to be rather ridiculous. Here 
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were fliers who, a few days hence, would be dropping 
death and destruction upon the enemy. And every 
man present, except perhaps the chaplain and a 
Red Cross man or two, had weapons, a rifle, a pistol, 
a carbine, with which to protect himself. Some even 
had their pistol belts on during the service. 

Yet, these men were in the act of worshiping God, 
and I would not doubt for a second their absolute 
sincerity of purpose and worship. I do not suppose 
it ever occurred to any of them that there might be 
a discrepancy between their present duties and the 
worshiping of God who had said, “Thou shalt not 
kill.” In fact, I would have been thrilled to have had 
the congregation in my church to enter so eagerly 
and enthusiastically into the singing and responsive 
readings as these soldiers did. They were in earnest 
about it. I believe every soldier took part in reading: 


“God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
And cause His face to shine upon us. 
That Thy way may be known upon earth; 
Thy saving health among all nations. 
Let the people praise Thee, O, God! 
Let all the people praise Thee. 
O, let the nations be glad and sing for joy, 
For Thou shalt judge the people righteously 
And govern the nations upon earth. 
Let the people praise Thee, O, God! 
Let all the people praise Thee. 
Then shall the earth yield her increase, 
And God, even our own God, shall bless us. 
God shall bless us— 
And all the ends of the earth shall fear Him.” 
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Sergeant King sang the “Old Rugged Cross” and 
“In the Garden.” Chaplain Morrison spoke on “Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” 
With my background of schooling in the ministry, 
it was a simple task to recognize the outline of the 
sermon. Here it is: 

1. Jesus brought a message of gladness to a world 
of sorrow. 

2. He proclaimed a message of hope to a despairing 
world. 

3. He gave a message of victory to a world in 
defeat. 

Yes, a chapel full of soldiers had that morning 
decided, “Yeah, that’s a good idea, let’s go to church,” 
even though their business was to destroy. Can you 
explain it? I do not even try to. Iam merely report- 
ing what I saw and heard and felt. When religion 
can be all reasoned out, it will cease to be religion. 
When the trains and ships of reason fail, men enter 
the planes of religion and soar where ships and 
trains cannot go. Keep a plane handy. 
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CHAPTER XX 
CONQUERORS OF KISKA 


For over a year, Kiska had been the main thorn in 
the flesh of American pride. The Japanese had oc- 
cupied and fortified this island located near the 
Asiatic end of the Aleutian chain. The whole Alaskan 
effort was primarily directed to the task of ousting 
the enemy from this American soil. This task was 
not so simple, for distance and Aleutian weather 
had to be overcome before the real enemy could be 
encountered. Wind, rain, snow, and particularly fog, 
hold kingly sway in this region. Man orders his life 
in deference to their whims and desires. 

This is particularly true of the heroic pilots who 
have played such an important part in the military 
accomplishments in this area. I refer not merely 
to those who carried out bombing missions to the 
enemy, but also that other group of transport pilots 
who carried officers, men, and materials up and down 
the Chain until the islands were entirely cleared of 
the enemy. I never cease to marvel when I think of 
the two pilots who flew me on my last trip from Fort 
Richardson to Adak Island. 

Although the sun was shining when we left, we 
were soon emersed in a huge fog bank. Later, all 
one could see were clouds. Once in a while a moun- 
tain peak would appear above the fleecy carpet 
which seemed to literally cover the earth. After a 
couple of hours we circled down through three dis- 
tinct layers of clouds. When at last the good green 
earth appeared, I knew we were near Naknak. I had 
been through here before and the place was easily 
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recognizable because at this point trees begin to 
vanish from the horizon. At Naknak there are a few 
small dwarf trees trying to make their presence felt, 
but a few minutes flying to the southwest finds the 
landscape barren so far as trees are concerned. 

I marveled at the ability of these pilots to come 
down so accurately to the spot where we were to 
land. We got a cup of coffee (or two), and the fliers 
procured the necessary clearance papers before pro- 
ceeding. We stopped again at Cold Bay and Umnak 
Island to both of which I had been a visitor on 
previous occasions. 

As we headed again to the southwest, this time 
over longer spaces of open seas, I stepped up beside 
the pilots and talked to them at odd moments when 
they were not busy. To my utter amazement, I dis- 
covered that these two fliers had never flown in the 
Aleutians area before—new fliers usually make sev- 
eral trips with pilots who are acquainted with the 
Aleutian landscape and weather before flying on 


their own. They asked, “Are you worried?” To > 


which I replied, “As long as you pilots are not wor- 
ried, I’m sure that I’m not.” They were truly ex- 
pert fliers. They flew by radio beam. 


The weather was beginning to play pranks as we 
neared Adak. The “ceiling” (height of the fog or 
clouds above the ground) was only a couple of hun- 
dred feet. We were fairly skimming the water, but 
we went straight into the harbor and settled down 
nicely on the airfield as if these airmen had flown 
this trip a hundred times. It was late evening. We 
had made the trip in one day, in fact, we had not 
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started until 9:30 that morning, and had made three 
stops on the way! 

In another twenty minutes the ceiling was much 
lower and it would have been practically impossible 
to land. But even that eventuality would not have 
been too serious, for the pilots had sufficient gas 
aboard to fly back to any of the fields on the Chain 
or even back to our starting point, if necessary. The 
weather is a mighty factor in these parts which can- 
not be overlooked. I have waited as much as a week 
for proper flying weather. 

The second huge factor is distance. Alaska being 
a part of North America and of the United States, 
seems close to us, but the Aleutian Chain in which 
much of this action took place stretches far out into 
the Pacific. Anchorage, Alaska, in many ways the 
hub of military activities in this area, is approxi- 
mately as far from Seattle as Minneapolis, Minnesota 
is; and Kiska is as far from Anchorage as Seattle. 
When one is on Kiska, he is as near to Hokkaido, 
the north large island of Japan, as he is to Anchorage. 
But, weather, distance, and the enemy have all been 
conquered. 

The following is not a detailed account of the Kiska 
operation, I just want to take you with me to see 
what I saw and to share my experiences. It proved 
not to be a battle, but we went through all the mo- 
tions, which, to me at least, were very interesting, 
for I had never been on even a maneuver before, 
never had slept in a pup tent. 

I had been assigned to the Northern Sector Head- 
quarters. I had two officers and thirteen enlisted 
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men at my disposal. Troops in our sector began 
landing early Monday morning, August 16. The 
Headquarters group landed in the afternoon. We 
came ashore in regulation landing barges. There was 
a mile or so of kelp, or floating seaweed through 
which we had to navigate. 


Some propellers got stalled in it. Ours almost did. 
The mechanism lost its power to go in reverse, so 
we had to roam around for about a half hour until 
we secured a boat that would stand by and pull our 
boat off the beach when unloaded. Broad Beach, near 
the mouth of Rainbow Creek, proved to be a shore- 
line of rocks washed ashore and worn smooth by 
the waves. They were from four or five to eighteen 
or twenty inches in diameter. There were only a 
few rods of sandy beach. Nevertheless, the landing 
was made and the troops proceeded inland to their 
objectives, according to schedule. 


There was no opposition, but this does not lessen 
the quality of their courage for they fully expected 
the bitterest of struggles. Pictures taken from the 
planes had revealed many fox holes, trenches, and 
machine gun nests which they expected to encounter 
and overcome. Truly the Japanese could have in- 
flicted heavy casualties upon our forces, had they 
remained to fight. I remember one machine-gun 
nest strategically located behind a huge rock which 
formed a cliff overlooking the sea. This position 
could neither be seen nor fired upon effectively from 
the bay area, yet it covered one whole stretch of 
beach. Other gun positions had been so cleverly 
camouflaged with tundra and sod, that it was prac- 
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tically impossible to detect them until within a few 
yards. 


Around the mouth of Rainbow Creek the land 
forms a fan-shaped flat, low and level, for a few 
hundred yards. From the edges of this fan the 
ground rises rather abruptly into hills and plateaus. 
Our first Headquarters was established about 600 
yards up the creek on the edge of this flat. Here 
some pup tents were erected. Others planned to 
sleep on the ground, using their shelter-halves to 
lie on and for cover. 

In a very short while the Signal Corps had their 
swithboard in operation and the general was talking 
to the several fronts. Experts and observers from 
Washington, camera men and news correspondents, 
could be seen hovering near. It was a rare Aleutian 
day, bright and sunny. The next day there was bril- 
liant sunshine, too. 

Knowing that sunshine is rare in these parts, I 
sat on a hillside with my face to the sun, cap off, 
taking it all in. It was so warm I took off my shoe- 
packs, and gave my feet a sun bath too. That night 
my face felt as if I had a fever. I had gotten sun- 
burned, an almost unbelievable story coming out of 
the usually sunless Aleutians. The skin on my nose 
kept peeling off for the next couple of weeks. 

The terrain is best described by the word rugged. 
When we broke camp at six the next morning, we 
started to follow Rainbow Creek. But, it quickly 
narrowed to a ravine—almost a canyon—so we had to 
climb the steep sides to get to the plateau above. 
Some places were so steep that we had to grasp the 
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tundra with our hands as we ascended. The terrain 
of these volcanic islands is entirely unpredictable. 
It is different from anything I’ve ever seen. For 
instance, when there is a mountain or hill, one 
naturally expects it to slope off, even if irregularly, 
to lower levels. 


Up here it is not always so. One often finds another 
hill or ridge arising abruptly half way down an 
otherwise regular slope. Likewise, unexpected val- 
leys occur, the origin and formation of which is dif- 
ficult to explain. The answer may lie in the qualities 
of earth that has been pushed up by volcanic action; 
the softer and lighter materials having been removed 
by erosive action. At any rate, the going, up and 
down, was rough. 


Our second headquarters was in the vicinity of 
Riot Hill. Our nice weather was now over. Towards 
evening a thick fog descended and the wind rose. 
We had come so fast on our campaign from Broad 
Beach toward Kiska Harbor, our destination, that I 
had gotten separated from my pack. It, along with 
others, was supposed to catch up with us, but due to 
difficult terrain and breakdowns, had not done so. 


This meant that I had to spend the night with what 
I had on. Under such circumstances, one turns to 
primitive methods of thinking. Animals instinctively 
know where the warmest, driest places are. With the 
fog, which would possibly turn to rain, the tundra 
was wet. I chose a bank of dirt that seemed to be a 
bit dry. I took a shovel and dug a bed along its side. 
The dirt, though moist, was not wet, and the freshly 
dug dirt made my bed a bit soft. 
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I had procured a Japanese army blanket from a 
nearby deserted barracks. I also found a stray piece 
of rusted corrugated tin roofing in the vicinity. I 
tramped and bent it out to something like a straight 
piece. I wrapped the blanket about me, lay down in 
my bed, and placed the piece of tin over me, one side 
resting on the higher bank of dirt, the other on a 
large stone which I had brought for the purpose. 
I put on my helmet for a pillow. and the process of 
going to bed was complete. 

The tin was not quite long enough, so I pulled it 
up sufficiently to extend over my head to keep off 
the rain. My feet were sticking out, but that did 
not matter, for my shoe-packs were waterproof and 
extended almost to my knees, so they were warm 
and dry. Yes, it rained! I always did like to hear 
the pattering of rain on a tin roof. It is a nice tune 
by which to-go to sleep, but I had never heard such 
pattering quite so close to my ears. I was thankful 
for the softness of the dirt, for a roof:to shed the 
water, for my helmet which kept both wind and 
blowing rain from my head and face, for waterproof 
footwear. 

The next day we were off again over even more 
rugged terrain, though now we were following a 
_ trail made by the Japanese, to the upper area of the 
Kiska main camp. On the way we passed several 
abandoned trucks, one a Chevrolet, which the Jap- 
anese had used and on departure had rendered use- 
less. We passed another interesting spot. There was 
a grave over which was erected a wooden cross. 
There was also this inscription, “Here lies a brave 
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flier. He lost his youth and happiness fighting for 
his mother country.” It was signed “Nippon Army.” 
Nearby lay the remains of his wrecked plane. It 
was a nice gesture. 

My pack had not yet caught up with me, hence 
there was the recurring problem of how to spend 
the night. I still had my blanket, though it was 
somewhat damp. Another officer, who was in the 
same predicament that I was, gave me another 
blanket. He had procured several. Again I procured 
another piece of tin roofing. There was plenty in 
these parts, for the Japanese had used them pro- 
fusely in their buildings. This time I chose a nice 
spot of very soft tundra. It seemed to be quite dry. 
I bent the piece of tin into something of a V-shape 
placing one side on a slight rise of the tundra and the 
other on my helmet as there were no rocks in this 
vicinity. I used my gas mask for a pillow. I wrapped 
the drier blanket next to me, the damp one on the 
outside, and I was ready for another night. My feet 
were taken care of exactly as on the preceding night 
in my dry and warm shoe-packs. 

This night it really rained—shower after shower! 
Some had put up pup-tents, others just covered them- 
selves with their shelter halves. Still others had 
just Japanese blankets. In most cases, except where 
they used the pup-tents, everyone was soaked 
through and through. I really chuckled to myself 
as I lay comparatively dry beneath my tin roof, 
while thinking of the predicament that others must 
be in, in this downpour or rain. 

I laughed too soon. It rained so much that the 
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soit sponge-like tundra beneath me became saturated 
with water. Hence, although I was dry on top, the 
moisture had soaked up from the bottom through 
my two blankets and even through my kersey-lined 
trousers. Moment by moment I was getting damper 
and colder. It would seem that the only natural 
thing to do would be to get up. But on second 
thought I asked myself, “What for? Where is there 
a drier place?” I could think of none, so I lay there 
another hour or so. 


Finally I got up and rushed over to one of the 
caves. I had considered spending the night in one 
of them, but they were dark and damp and smelly. 
A few officers had taken up their sleeping bags and 
taken refuge there when it started to rain in the 
night. When they awoke, about the time I arrived, 
most of them were lying in puddles of water three 
or four inches deep. It had gathered there from the 
rain. The passageway seemed to drain into the cave 
rather than out of it. 

At any rate, the personnel of our headquarters 
was surely a sight and a mess that cold, damp, rainy 
morning. I doubt if a single one was wholly dry. 
Many had not a dry stitch on them and were shiver- 
ing with cold and dampness. I was far better off 
than the average. Only one limb from hip to knee 
was wet. Back in the States had I slept with even 
the window open near my bed on such a night, I 
would have had a cold or a sore throat for certain. 
But here I did not even sneeze. The reason is far 
beyond me. 

I am not relating these incidents to convey any 
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idea of hardships endured. It has never occurred 
to me that these were such. They have been merely 
extremely interesting experiences to one who had 
never shared in such a manner of life before. The 
usual officer or soldier has had previous experience 
on practice maneuvers; but my own purely military 
training would consist of a matter of hours, not 
months, weeks, or even days. 

My pack finally caught up with me. I immediately 
pulled out a dry sweater, rain trousers, raincoat, 
and rain hat and decided never to part with my 
pack again. 

The plan was that Lt. Parr, attached temporarily 
to a Canadian Unit, and Lt. Duberry, attached to 
the American Unit, were to report from their fronts 
to me. But the fronts were moving so rapidly that 
there was hardly time for reports. 

The Japanese had become human ground-hogs, un- 
doubtedly due to incessant bombing raids. Tunnels 
and caves lined practically every ravine around 
Kiska Harbor. Some of these extended back into the 
hill or mountain side some two or three hundred 
feet. I am sure of this, for I stepped a few of them 
off as I walked. They were from around four to 
seven feet in height and from two to six feet in 
breadth. All the excavating had apparently been 
done by hand. One could see the thousands of pick 
marks which lined every wall. 

These tunnels had turns and branches to right 
or left; there were even steps leading up or down 
to other tunnels or rooms. It was surprising how 
well they were ventilated. My candle went out a 
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couple of times, due to the strong draft. I used 
candles on a couple of trips when I had neglected to 
bring my flashlight. The drainage was usually good. 
They had dug a little ditch a few inches deep to 
one side of the tunnel floor and the water flowed 
nicely down these rivulets. The job was not always 
so scientifically done. I found one tunnel through 
which I had to wade water over half way to my 
knees. 

Off from these tunnels there were apartments for 
one, two, and sometimes four soldiers. They were 
nicely boarded up with fresh, nice, apparently new 
lumber. One of these was approximately 5% feet 
wide and 8 feet long. It accommodated four men. 
There were two sets of bunks. Beside each bunk 
there were two shelves on which letters, pictures, 
trinkets could be placed. There were mattresses in 
some—plenty of blankets, electric lights, candles for 
emergencies, electric stoves, and occasionally there 
was a small coal-burning stove far back in a tunnel. 
The pipe carrying the smoke followed the ceiling of 
the tunnel to the outside. 

Some of these rooms, at least the larger ones, con- 
nected by tunnel, seemed to be natural caves. In 
these larger, natural caves, huge stores of ammuni- 
tion, guns, electrical equipment, gas masks, and other 
materials of all kinds had been kept. These stores, 
for the most part, had been burned. To add to the 
interest of these cave excursions, there was always 
the possibility of “booby traps.” We were exceed- 
ingly fortunate in not finding any. There were some 
on the island. 
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There were likewise underground hospitals with 
seemingly an abundant supply of medicine, wrap- 
pings, and medical supplies in general. Vitamin 
pills of various kinds were found in exceedingly large 
quantities, both among the hospital supplies and in 
commissary departments. 


Near the kitchens which were established usually 
at the mouth of a cave where running water facil- 
ities had been installed, there were other caves 
stored with “Takenoko, gobo, sushi, seaweed, miso,” - 
and great quantities of various other kinds of canned 
goods. Not in caves, but in dry and well camouflaged 
sheds, there were hundreds of tons of rice and mugi 
(something like oatmeal). I had some delicious 
feasts from some of these captured Japanese foods 
which I had learned to like in my years in Tokyo. 

In the meantime, my aides and I left the site of 
our previous very wet night and with our packs pro- 
ceeded down the muddy, slippery slope to the lower 
main camp and found lodging with an M. P. detach- 
ment in a pretty badly wrecked Japanese bathhouse. 
The M. P.’s had hurriedly repaired a much shot up, 
rickety, and of course leaky roof. 

As my feet had not breathed fresh air for about 
three days, being incased in the waterproof, if not 
airproof shoepacks, I gladly removed them and 
bathed my feet in the cool refreshing water with 
which the bath house had been supplied. The Jap- 
anese had piped the water in so all we needed to do 
was to turn the faucet. We did not drink it, but used 
it for all other purposes. Something like blisters had 
formed on my smaller toes, as I had guessed by the 
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pain in walking. The whitened skin dropped off at 
a touch. I went about in my bare feet for a couple 
of hours while slopping water around and helping 
the boys sweep, scrub, and generally clean up the 
place. The cool air and the cooler water were to 
my long encased feet as a drink of cool water to a 
thirsty desert traveler. 

We spread our sleeping bags over the yet damp 
floor and thought we had found a palace—by com- 
parison to former sleeping facilities. We spent a very 
good and restful night in spite of the fact that the 
roof still leaked in a dozen places. For it did con- 
tinue to rain and most of our sleeping bags got wet 
in spots. 

A Japanese stove, in fact, two of them, were found 
and immediately appropriated. This was indeed a 
God-send, for with these our clothes and even our 
sleeping bags could be dried. 

My sergeant and I made one trip, over quite a 
ridge and cliff, to another part of Kiska Bay where 
the Japanese submarine base was located. There 
were two sets of tracks, the rails being about seven 
feet apart, on which the subs, once loaded on trucks, 
would be hauled up out of the water by winch and 
cable to the large repair shops on either side. There 
were four subs there on the tracks. They had been 
burned—at least, all the inflammable parts. They 
were about seventy-five feet long, and being round, 
about eight feet in diameter at the center. They 
tapered off to a diameter of about two feet at either 
end. I did not measure these diameters. I will leave 
that to the experts. I am just estimating from 
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memory. I did, however, step off the length, so it is 
not too far off. To my amateur eye, they seemed to 
contain mostly the remains of electric batteries. 

There was another beached sub a short distance 
away and half covered with sand which the waves 
had deposited there. Speaking of destroyed subs— 
there were four ships in the barbor which our fliers 
had either sunk or caused to be beached. Further- 
more, there were the remains of dozens of planes 
which had been destroyed by our air men or by the 
weather. 

After a week of conquering Kiska, I went back to 
Adak. 

How was Kiska taken? The air force drove the 
enemy into tunnels and caves. The Navy by block- 
ade made the island untenable. The Army moved in 
and took possession. One expert from Washington, 
who had come out as an observer, rather lamented 
the fact that the enemy had escaped and there was to 
be no fight. Said he, “Won’t our faces be red?” To 
which I replied, “Well, even so, I would much rather 
see the faces of our men red than white.” 
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I am ashamed of myself. As a minister I have 
officiated at scores and scores of weddings and have 
been glad to rejoice with others in the joy of such 
occasions. I have likewise said the last rites for an 
equally large number of the deceased and have wept 
quite genuinely with the sorrowing. In other words 
my emotions have been trained to adjust themselves 
to the situation at hand. whether it be sorrowful or 
joyous. 

As I walked over the battlefields of Attu the dead 
were lying about everywhere, both American and 
Japanese. The only difference, and that seemed of 
little significance, was that the American dead had 
blankets thrown over them. The Japanese were still 
in the positions in which they had died, without 
blankets. Many were still in their fox holes, some 
in unseemly and hideous positions; in some fox holes 
there were two or three. Apparently a few had been 
turned over and their stiffened arms were extended 
upward as they lay on their backs. They seemed to 
be shading their eyes from the sun. In like manner 
others had their feet drawn up as if in the act of 
getting up. 

The process of burial was in full swing when I 
arrived. Trenches were dug with bulldozers. Soldiers 
would fasten a rope about the foot of an enemy 
corpse, then three or four would drag it towards the 
grave, feet and hands often stiffly extended upward. 
Grenades had sometimes done a gruesome job. Hands 
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were blown completely off, some disembowled, others 
with almost no head remaining. 

Yes, I was completely ashamed of myself for I 
had not responded in the presence of death in the 
manner to which I had long been accustomed. My 
emotions were not moved to sorrow, sadness, and 
sympathy as I had expected. And now you are 
ashamed of me, are you not? I do not blame you 
at all. The explanation for this strange phenomena 
I shall leave to the psychoanalyst; I am merely here 
recording a fact. 


Perhaps my feelings were a bit similar to ieee my 
father must have felt a number of years ago when 
a cyclone and heavy downpour of rain struck the 
vicinity of our home. It destroyed many barns and 
scores of smaller buildings. It completely wrecked 
our chicken house, and dead chickens were lying 
around in many places. He might well have said; 
“My, but that was a terrific storm, just look at these 
dead chickens and this wreck of a chicken house.” 
Hence, the dead lying about me was a purely im- 
personal affair. 

A couple of hundred yards from my tent on Attu 
there was a 105 howitzer firing over the hill at the 
enemy positions. The firing of this gun (there were 
a half dozen others in the vicinity also firing but 
this was the closest one to my tent) drew my at- 
tention and I found it extremely interesting. In a 
tent nearby an officer was in telephone communica- 
tion with an observer on the hill-top who could see 
where the shells were falling. With this information, 
he computed and gave fire-correction orders to the 
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gun crew. A sergeant was standing near the gun. 
He also had a phone to his ear. The officer after 
hearing from the observer would give the direction- 
of-fire order to the sergeant; the sergeant would 
repeat it to the gunner who immediately adjusted 
the gun. In the meantime, men, numbers four and 
three, were passing the shells to number two man 
who placed it into the gun. Gunner, number one 
closed the breach and at the command of the sergeant 
pulled the lanyard which set the projectile on its 
mission of destruction. 

I was particularly interested in the performance 
of this sergeant who was from Atlanta, Georgia, and 
of course dropped many of his r’s. As he repeated the 
adjusted fire order he raised his right arm, and, when 
he saw that the breach of the gun was closed he 
would say “Ready” and with a sharp downward 
thrust of his arm shouted “Fie-a-a-a.” 

It was a chilly morning and he was dancing around 
first on one foot, then on the other to keep warm. 
In odd moments he would say a few words to me or 
answer a question I had asked. And all the while 
there was a ruddy smile on his cheeks and a banter- 
ing word or joke escaping his lips. I do not think 
that he was in the least conscious of the fact that 
what he was doing was bringing bloodshed and death 
to human beings a few miles over that ridge. He 
appeared merely to be doing his morning chores, 
as he would have done back home had he been there 
milking cows, harnessing horses, mowing the lawn, 
or sweeping out the garage. The killing, or harming 
of human beings, even his enemies, seemed to be 
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far removed from his very pleasant countenance. 
Yes, the work of that morning was purely impersonal 
to the sergeant. 

Chaplain Helland, of the Engineer Battalion with 
whom I had mess while on Adak, and I became good 
friends. I dropped in at his home and office frequent- 
ly for a visit or a game of checkers or chess. He held 
a fellowship hour on Thursday evenings for the 
troops. On one occasion he asked me to lead in a 
discussion period which was the main feature of 
the program. They were an interested and inter- 
esting group of men. 

I particularly noticed the close attention given by 
a certain corporal. His face was red; his sandy mus- 
tache was neatly divided into equal parts by a 
quarter inch shave directly under the tip of his rather 
long nose. He was short and rather quick in all his 
motions and gestures. He followed closely every 
word I uttered, entered heartily into the discussion, 
and remained for fellowship and extended friendly 
conversation and banter followed the meeting. He 
was an artillery man and had either walked or 
hooked a ride for some two miles to be present. 

Prompted by his keen interest in the discussion I 
engaged him in conversation. “So you are an artillery 
man, how do you like it?” His face fairly beamed. 
“T love it,” he said. “It’s great to work out a prob- 
lem (artillery problem) and see the shell drop right 
on the target!” “How do you think you would feel,” 
I continued, “if you were firing directly at the enemy 
and not just at a target?” “It would be just the 
same,” he replied. “I sure like to fire those artillery 
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guns of ours.” “I have noticed your keen interest in 
the Bible and your earnestness as a Christian, after 
all, the scripture says ‘Thou shalt not kill.” How do 
you feel on this matter?” I had noticed that he was 
always present at chapel services on Sunday, further- 
more, he, along with others, were making special 
calls on the sick boys at the hospital. He was also 
singing at different services on the island. 

His face did not lose its beaming radiance as he 
replied, “Oh, that doesn’t bother me at all. You see, 
we're really fighting for this religion; it’s for the 
folks and churches and things back home for which 
we are fighting. I can’t see the pacifist position at all! 
I feel that I am doing good by getting rid of him 
(the enemy). Of course, if the fight was merely be- 
tween him and me it might be different.” He hesi- 
tated a moment, chuckled a bit, and added “But even 
so, if it’s a question of him or me (being killed) I’m 
sure it’s not going to be me!” confidently. . 

I relate these incidents to give you a frank picture 
of human nature, of Christian men, as they look 
and sound near or at the battle front. 

It seems to me that the following conclusions are 
inevitable. First, war has grown to be pretty largely 
an impersonal affair. The killing cannot be exactly 
a personal matter. The soldier does what he is com- 
manded to do. Suppose the Postmaster General of 
the United States closes his fiscal year with a 
$5,000,000 deficit; who is responsible? Is it my mail 
carrier? Is it the engineer on the mail train? Is it 
the man who prints the postage? Is it the Postmaster 
General himself? Or is it I who did not buy my share 
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of stamps? It is a difficult question, is it not? Per- 
haps we all had some very small share in it but the 
fault cannot be pinned on any one individual! Fur- 
thermore, the soldier is usually in a position where 
it becomes a question whether he or the enemy is to 
die. In such a situation, to kill becomes a measure of 
self defense. The soldier is not a murderer. 

Second, there is definitely such a thing as national 
sin. Every result has a very definite cause. War is 
a deadly destructive result. There must be causes. 
Those causes are definitely evil. There must be 
guilt somewhere! If this guilt is not in the individual 
it must be in the corporate body of the nation. Thus 
a national policy, for or against which people vote 
at the polls, may easily be or become a national sin. 
It might be a policy of extensive military prepared- 
ness, one of isolation, one of extreme harshness to a 
defeated enemy—or of extreme leniency, or even, 
one of disarmament. It could be many others. Hence, 
it behooves every citizen to know, in so far as he 
is able, what his government is doing and how it is 
being done! 

Total war has demanded the cooperation of every 
individual. Total peace will require no less! 

% = % 


Let us go back for a moment to the statement of 
the soldier that he was fighting for the preservation 
of his, the Christian religion. The Japanese soldier 
likewise, if anything, is more zealously devoted and 
will readily give his life for his religion too, ie. the 
spread of Imperial Emperor worship. Is he not just 
as honest and sincere as the American soldier? We 
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have no reason or right to think otherwise. Is he 
just as right in his thinking and sacrifice as we? Let 
us see! 

Suppose that I am a visitor from Mars. I, as yet, 
know nothing about the Japanese or the Americans. 
I am to decide which is right and which should pre- 
vail. There must be some basis for discussion, some 
norm by which to judge. There must be a purpose, 
a goal to be reached. 

I ask the Japanese soldier, “What are your plans? 
What is your goal?” To which I hear the reply, “I 
owe allegiance to and worship Hirohito, the only 
heaven-sent ruler in the world. It is my first duty to 
carry my sword and destroy all enemies of Japan 
until he rules undisputed throughout all the world. 
These are the divine orders contained in the Imperial 
Rescript of our first Emperor, Jimmu Tenno, who said 
that ‘all eight corners of the earth’ must eventually 
be brought under the Imperial rule of Japan.” 

Now, I turn to the American soldier with a similar 
query. This is his reply, “I am a Christian, a follower 
of Jesus Christ. I believe in His way of life, which 
is one of peace, love, forgiveness, integrity of char- 
acter, purity in mind and body. I believe in His 
teachings of brotherhood for all mankind. I believe 
that there can be a brotherhood of all nations and 
peoples. These doctrines are not, and will not be 
spread by force. They will be taught to all who are 
willing to hear. Jesus taught the sacredness of human 
life, and the sanctity of the home. He desired all men 
to rejoice in a more abundant life. Since all men are 
equally the results of God’s creation, I do not be- 
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lieve that any one man or family has any right to 
rule over other men. I believe in democracy, which 
is the rule of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. I do not believe in war. I engage in it only 
when attacked and there seems to be no other way. 
I shall be glad when this war is over and we can 
again take up the task of spreading goodwill and 
the higher ways of life among all the peoples of the 
world.” 

Thus, even from an impartial view-point, there is 
no doubt but that the way, which will lead to a 
world of peace and one in which the people will be 
the happiest, is the Christian way. May we, the 
American people, not only realize the significance of 
this conclusion, but get down to the business of mak- 
ing Christianity more deeply vital in our national 
life. Furthermore, we must be more genuinely alert 
to the vast opportunities that will arise and enter 
the doors that will stand widely ajar for missionary 
effort, particularly in China and all the Orient, per- 
haps in Russia as well. 

Much of the world has loosened its moorings and 
cast off on a vast sea of change. It is the task of 
Christendom, to guide those nations and peoples to- 
ward the Kingdom of God. May the Christian lead- 
ership and laymen of America not fail in this, the 
most crucial hour in two thousand years! 

** % * 

The Army is not what I had expected it to be! My 
closest contact with it, up to July 6, 1942 had been 
from the sidewalks, where I had watched military 
parades. From this limited viewpoint, I had, all un- 
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consciously perhaps, arrived at certain conclusions. 
Seeing the parade, I had judged that the army was 
the acme of precision and perfection. I had conclud- 
ed that everything was always in order; there never 
were mistakes; no one was ever in doubt as to what 
was to be done next. I presumed that if the ef- 
ficiency experts desired a post graduate course, they 
could readily get it in the army. 

Such assumptions were, to put it lightly, not quite 
the truth. In many an office, the paper war gets 
bogged down! Office clerks with drawn faces, confess 
that things are in a mess. Men have gone as much as 
six months without pay. (This does not mean that 
they were in want or that their home allotments 
were not paid). A colonel once said that the chain of 
command between the Air Corps, Navy, and Army, 
in a certain operation, reminded him of a can of fish- 
worms! Perhaps he meant there was no beginning 
and no ending, or maybe, many beginnings and many 
endings. At any rate, it was a confusing and uncer- 
tain affiair. 

The situation is perhaps best described by the 
army-coined word S-N-A-F-U, which interpreted 
(politely) means “Situation Normal, All Fouled Up.” 
It would appear that I am being critical of the armed 
forces. On the contrary, I am glad that our army is as 
it is! Or perhaps, I could express my real sentiments 
better, by saying that I am mighty glad that it is not 
a heel-clicking organism of so-called military perfec- 
tion. If it were such, our country could truly be 
characterized as militaristic and it would undoubt- 
edly continue to be so. That would be sad and dis- 
appointing, indeed. 
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That is why I like it as it is. It is a hurriedly 
mobilized army that does not like war and fights 
only to secure peace for themselves and the other 
peoples of the world. The soldiers look forward 
longingly to the day they can take off the uniform 
and go home to the loved ones once more. In short, 
the army is just a huge number (millions) of civilian 
Americans who, due to an emergency, have put on 
the uniform of soldiers. . 

There are two significant things about the Amer- 
ican Army, that I like and approve of. First, they are 
well equipped and supplied with food and clothing. 
Second, they win their battles! 


a ¥ ¥ 


Many leaders of the religious life of America are 
frankly worried about the moral and spiritual de- 
pression, that will surely follow the war, in fact that 
has already begun! Those fears are certainly justi- 
fied, for the war has definitely intensified and multi- 
plied the cruder forms of temptation; namely, im- 
morality, intoxication, gambling, and profanity. 
Those people and institutions who are attempting 
to lift America to higher and finer plains of living 
and thinking will be called upon for super-human 
efforts. The task will be a tremendous one. 

However, being an indomitable optimist, I want 
to open the book to a few items on the other side 
of the ledger. The chaplains are doing a splendid 
job. There are, of course, exceptions. Just because 
a minister becomes a chaplain and wears a cross on 
his collar does not automatically make a saint out 
of him. Word came to me quite directly, that a cer- 
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tain chaplain used his Easter service as an oppor- 
tunity to argue that there had been no such thing as 
a resurrection on that first Easter morning. Do not be 
too alarmed! There were only 21 men at the service 
so not much harm was done. I am not at all surprised 
that there were only 21 present. I would not go 
either to hear such a message. 


I have found, however, that where chaplains really 
have a positive message the boys go to hear and 
come away fed. I do not want to imply that all sol- 
diers go to the chapel services. Many did not at 
home, and the donning of a uniform does not neces- 
sarily instill church-going propensities. 

The new and strange circumstances of being in 
the armed forces and away from the United States 
cannot help but result in some emotional and mental 
changes in multitudes of men. What these changes 
will be I cannot foretell. I have, however, taken note 
of some attitudes which I think are significant. For 
instance I met one officer, a second lieutenant, who 
had never been affiliated with any church before the 
war. He confided to me that he felt a strange desire 
to prepare himself for and enter the ministry at the 
war’s close. Undoubtedly in the new, strange, and 
distant experiences which the army had provided 
he saw with clearer vision the important role the 
church had played in life back home as well as in 
the history and development of the country. | 

Furthermore, he is now certain that if victory is 
to be worth the sacrifices involved, and especially, 
if there is to be a reasonable hope for lasting peace, 
the Christian Way must find a keener and deeper 
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acceptance throughout American life and its influ- 
ence, teaching, and blessings must increasingly be 
felt and spread entirely around the globe. 

A captain, after listening to my address on the 
deeper cultural significance of the war in the Pacific 


came to me afterwards saying; “I haven’t been inside 


a church in ten years but I see things differently 
now. Religion does make a difference. I see that it 
is of vital national and international importance.” 
In other words, beneath the rough exterior of many 
of these officers and men there is a heart and a mind 
that can be touched and moved to action—yes, to 
religious and spiritual action. May the ministers of 
America get a deeper and broader picture of Christ’s 
will and Kingdom. And may they speak bodly both 
now and in the post-war years. 

I found another example of this finer interior being 
covered by a rougher exterior. He was a sergeant in 
the M. P.’s, a former umpire in the American Ass’n. 
Baseball League and soon to be promoted to Major 
League status. Within the narrow and leaky confines 
of the Japanese bathhouse people are bound to be- 
come acquainted. Hence, the sergeant one evening, 
sitting on a box by the stove in our rather dark 
palace (the only light was a flickering candle) 
loosened up and confided in me. 

He told me of his family, his wife, a boy, and a 
girl. His lot was apparently a comparatively happy 
one in spite of the fact that he had lost three children. 
He had sandy hair, was of heavy build, and his fea- 
tures were a bit rough. You would have guessed him 
to be a “sarge” on sight. He swore quite a bit, but was 
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good hearted and really put himself out to keep his 
men well supplied, especially with food. He invari- 
ably ate last. “Let the men eat first” he would say. 
One evening soliloquizing he said to me: “Sometimes 
I get way down, and I start wondering about things 
an’ about life. I get terribly disgusted with every- 
thing. Then I says to myself “There’s a good God 
above, and in spite of all that seems to be a-goin’ 
wrong all about us, the war, the killing, being away 
from home, He knows what t’hell is goin’ on ’n He’ll 
get er all fixed up somehow. My wife gave me her 
picture and asked me to keep it near my heart. So 
I always keep it here in this left pocket of my shirt, 
and in this other (shirt) pocket I keep this New 
Testament, and every night I take out this here pic- 
ture and kiss it, and always manage to read a few 
verses out of this little Testament. It always does 
me good. It sorta makes me easylike. It relieves the 
strain of each day. Sometimes they make fun o’ me 
readin’ this but they don’t know how easy it makes 
me feel!” In these quieter moments he chided him- 
self for swearing so much, and for long periods I 
would notice that not a profane word escaped his 
lips. 

I believe in these men whose rough exterior belies 
the finer man beneath. Some of them, yes, multi- 
tudes of them, will become pillars in the better house 
of tomorrow’s America. 

Another reaction almost everywhere apparent is 
the rediscovery of America. In the far corners of 
the earth to which the American soldiers have gone, 
the countryside, the landscape, the towns, the people, 
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everything is quite different. It is definitely not like 
the “ole home town.” At first, these strange sur- 
roundings are interesting merely because they are 
different. When this novelty of strangeness wears 
off, these new scenes become monotonous. Then 
starts the longing for home and friends. 


In these hours of meditating the rediscovery begins. 
“The grocery on the corner was just an ordinary 
place, but it had such a friendly atmosphere. Would 
I not enjoy buying just a loaf of bread there again? 
The church to which I went, perhaps irregularly, 
how sweet the ringing of those bells would sound 
to my ears! Wouldn’t I enjoy going in and singing 
the old songs again! The town which we and most 
everyone else called a hick town; what wouldn’t I 
give to walk down those quiet streets once more? 
How nice and shady was the street lined by those 
gorgeous maples. The white church on Main street 
and the brick church on the other street. The gas 
station and garage where one could charge it, and 
in front of it the bench called the Liars Roost, the 
barbershop where conversations never ended, the 
department store where one could buy anything 
from shoe laces to living room rugs, the country 
doctor’s office, he was rarely in but could always be 
found in a short while: in fact, it would be difficult 
to get lost in this hick town, the hardware store with 
everything from fish hooks to rolls of fence, the 
Lions’ Club, the Farmers’ Co-Op, the little church out 
in the country, the nearby lakes!” 

All of these were so terribly taken for granted, but 
now that the home town boy is in a uniform and far 
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away, each and every one of these factors bring back 
memories of happy days back there, and he would 
almost give his right arm just for the privilege of 
returning to those scenes once more. 

I heard one soldier express himself in this manner: 
“When I get home I’m going to stay there. They 
couldn’t drag me off the lot with a bull rope, not 
even down town!” Yes, I am convinced that many 
a soldier will return with a renewed (and higher) 
evaluation of America. Having been out here on the 
Aleutian chain for some months, personally, I shall 
be thrilled at the mere sight of a tree again, a rose, 
a snapdragon. There are a few flowers here but none 
to get excited about. I will get a thrill out of a paint- 
ed house, people with a bit of color in their clothing, 
windows with curtains, rugs on the floor, the sound 
of children’s voices, soft green grass, the sight of a 
field of grain, the music of a robin’s song, the chirp 
of a cricket, the croak of a frog, a sweltering hot day, 
thunder, a soft south wind. All these we miss! 

How I shall treasure each one when I am privi- 
leged to do so once again. Last and best, one’s home, 
the loved ones there, the neighbors, the dog, the cat, 
the yard, the tulips beside the house, the berry patch; 
in fact everything left behind we see now in a new 
and different light. How worthwhile they are! What 
great sources of happiness! 

When the soldier comes home I’m confident that 
millions of them will not only more keenly appreci- 
ate the America to which they have returned but 
will as courageously live for and build an even 
better and finer America for their children to inherit. 
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Imaginary perils rarely materialize. It is rather 
the unexpected, the unforeseen that should be feared. 

There were a few decades in which the Yellow 
Peril was held up before the White race as the most 
potential menace to caucasians. It has never ma- 
terialized. 

Among the most thought provoking facts of World 
War II are these: White soldiers are arrayed against 
white, yellow men against yellow. Colored (black) 
soldiers march with both yellow and white against 
the common enemy. To a lesser extent men of Jap- 
anese descent are in arms against the land of their 
fathers; and it may be that a few Chinese of the 
puppet government have joined the Japanese forces 
and are fighting the loyal forces of their native coun- 
try. This is decidedly not a race war. This is one of 
_the most important and hopeful facts of this present 
gigantic struggle. 

The United Nations are fighting not merely for 
their political and economic preservation. They are 
determined to preserve a way of life which they 
believe to be more important than life itself. The 
guide posts of this way are liberty, fraternity, equal- 
ity, freedom, brotherhood, democracy, freedom from 
fear of being crushed by military heel of some would- 
be conqueror; freedom for the pursuit of happiness. 

Even in victory the United Nations and the world 
will not be without perils. These will be of the un- 
expected, unforeseen variety. 

In order better to visualize these dangers let us go 
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back to the beginning and rediscover those values 
which were considered of supreme importance by 
Him who shot the arrow of human existence into 
being upon this planet. 

First there appeared a man. He was neither king, 
priest, nor soldier. His was ordinary, common, god- 
made, human flesh. It occurs to me that this is the 
sort of individual in which He is primarily interested. 
Nippon’s slogan, “The Emperor is the state” which 
implies that the people exist only to live or die for 
him, has no place in such a scheme. It will be hard to 
improve on the immortal words of Lincoln: “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

If this be true, then the powers that be in tomor- 
row’s world must give their greatest consideration to 
the common man, wherever he is found and without 
regard to the color of his skin. Failure on this im- 
portant front will most certainly produce perils a 
plenty. 

With Henry Ford as leader in one sector and the 
labor unions in another, Americans enjoyed a steady 
rise in income over many decades. This factor had 
created within America the greatest buying power 
and market of the world. The American workman 
buys and buys and buys. 

Will not the same principle when applied to the 
millions of men in China and the other nations of 
the world produce a similar result? If it does, then 
those millions there will likewise buy and buy and 
buy, thereby creating a market greater than any- 
thing the world has ever seen. At the same time their 
own standards of living will rise. Other things being 
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equal this should be accompanied by a similar rise 
in standards of health and morality and in happiness 
itself. 

The second item of importance in that far off be- 
ginning was the woman in the Garden. It should be 
noted here that he, not she, was given the task of 
keeping and dressing the garden. There is no evi- 
dence in this original story that women were created 
to do most of the work while the men went off to 
fight. Such an idea was original with perverted 
human-kind many generations later. 

The original place assigned to woman was that of 
motherhood and the keeper of the hearth. Time and 
so-called progress, science and invention, automobiles 
and television, have not changed nor will they change 
the fundamentals of life. Any arrangement of the 
new order which overlooks or attempts to alter these 
eternal verities of human nature will lead inevitably 
to grave perils indeed. 

The equal rights of women as depicted by her 
assuming the role of section hand on a railroad, or 
by working in the heavy industries, seems to me at 
least to be a move in the opposite direction. It cer- 
tainly has taken away much of the courtesy and 
chivalry due her sex which men have been glad to 
render through many centuries. Due to the emer- 
gencies of the present, the presence of women in 
industry may be forgiven. It should be continued, 
however, only for the duration, for such a condition 
will inevitably foster small families or homes with 
no children at all. It will encourage immorality and 
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result in a lowering of the esteem and honor which 
rightfully belongs to womanhood. 

The first man and the first woman established the 

first home. Herein likewise lies food for thought. 
The home was God’s first institution. He must have 
thought it important. Dare we even consider any 
plan for tomorrow which does not give it first place 
in our thinking? The home has been the chief source 
of man’s ambition. Man will labor and strive for 
years to establish his home. It is the chief and richest 
source of his joy and happiness. He will fight like 
a tiger to protect it. So will the mother. 
The planners of tomorrow will be opening the 
door to grave dangers if they neglect to preserve 
at every point that sacred and time-honored institu- 
tion, the home. 

The next institution that we find in operation in 
the original story is religion. Men were, early in the 
human account, talking with God. Soon there were 
altars of stone, then tabernacles, finally a temple. 
His relationships with the Eternal One constituted a 
large place in man’s early existence. Religion was 
the source of much of his wisdom, it was a continuing 
lift to his moral and spiritual self. It comforted him 
in death. It inspired him in life. 

No matter what the color of his political govern- 
ment, man’s life revolved, even as it does now, about 
his faith and the religious holidays. What exalted 
and happy days are Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving 
and to a lesser extent Whitsuntide, Pentecost, Palm 
Sunday, to say nothing of the fifty-two Sundays of 
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every year. Erase these from our calendar and what 
is left? I leave the answer to you. 

Freedom of religion seems to be a foregone con- 
clusion. It ranks perhaps first among the four free- 
doms. But there are other considerations. Something 
should be done to free religion’s day, Sunday, from 
slavery to industry and as far as possible from any 
and all other masters who have taken away the day 
from the Christian religion. This day, it should be 
noted, was set aside for rest and worship long cen- 
turies before the idea of Labor Day ever dawned 
upon human imagination. 

In his “One World” Mr. Wilkie informs us that 
Chiang Kai Shek desires a higher standard of living 
for his people. He would like for the Chinese to have 
autos, refrigerators, and radios. Mr. Wilkie points 
with pride to our huge industrial plants, scientific re- 
search, and mass production as the reason for the 
widespread distribution of these luxuries in America. 
The Generalissimo sees the point, but fears the so- 
cial, moral, physical, and spiritual demoralization 
which is almost certain to follow the mass concentra- 
tion of workers in huge cities. He is not unaware of 
trends in that direction found in the United States. 
The Chinese leader would prefer, if possible, an 
industrialization which would avoid this amassing of 
huge numbers of people in one city. 

But Mr. Wilkie very practically points out that this 
centralization, this mass production, is the chief fac- 
tor in bringing the price of the finished product down 
so low as to be within reach of the great masses of 
people. Here is a real clash of values. Which is of 
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genuinely greater worth, to have somewhat cheaper 
manufactured products and run the risk of moral 
and spiritual demoralization, or to have luxuries at 
somewhat greater cost with a lesser chance of such 
demoralization? 

The same question of values confronts us when we 
raise the subject of an industrialized Sunday. They 
tell us that it is too expensive to close down a factory 
over a weekend. Thus, according to the argument, 
if Sundays are to be laborless days the products of 
the factory will be more expensive. Again there 
arises a clash of values. Is it better to be able to buy 
things a bit cheaper and rob Christianity of its day, 
or would it be better to pay a bit more for the prod- 
ucts of industry and thereby secure to the people 
the blessings, spiritual uplift, comfort, and courage 
that the day of worship makes available to human- 
kind? 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that millions of 
people would choose the latter course. 

Grave perils lie ahead of any people who live in a 
new order where religion is not given its right and 
honored, place in the esteem, affection, and loyal 
support of its citizenry. 

Officers and men, many of whom have confessed 
that they were far from being religious-minded and 
had not been inside a church or chapel in years, 
after listening to my lectures on the clash of cultures 
in the Pacific, have expressed to me their surprise 
and amazement to discover that religion played such 
a strategic and important part in the life of a nation. 
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They have never imagined that religion was so vital 
to the life and destiny of a people. 


Some had undoubtedly thought of Christianity as 
one thinks of a club. One could join or not as one 
felt disposed. It did not matter much whether he 
did or did not. Others thought of it in terms of its 
restraints and therefore would have nothing to do 
with it. Still others thought of the Christian way 
as the path that leads from earth to glory. It was 
a means of being saved out of this present evil world 
to a paradise of eternal joy. Hence, many, through a 
fear of being lost, took advantage of this escape route. 
Other vast numbers have accepted the church more 
or less as customary. To join was the thing to do. The 
best people did. Their forefathers had been pillars 
in it and they would continue the family tradition. _ 

There are bits of truth in each and every one of 
the above conceptions. But the impact of the Chris- 
tion religion upon America and the world is far more 
comprehensive than any or all of these. 

To be sure there is the joining process. That is 
necessary and the method varies with different 
groups. The joiner, however, if thoughtful and seri- 
ous in his action, will realize that he has not merely 
become a part of a local organization, but has placed 
himself shoulder to shoulder with millions upon mil- 
lions of others, both in America and in all the other 
countries of the world, to stand and fight for the 
better, higher, nobler things in this life, here and now. 
Such an army of strong men and women will be 
desperately needed in tomorrow’s world to bring 
even a measure of victory to the forces of morality, 
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sobriety, purity, unselfishness, brotherhood, peace, 
and goodwill among men. 

Yes, there are restraints. There have been from 
the beginning. The “Thou shalt nots” were among 
the: first laws of human beings. They have never 
been repealed. Christianity has more, however, than 
mere restraints. There are likewise the “Thou shalts.” 
If men would give their energies to following these 
positive directions there would scarcely be time or 
occasion to be mindful of the negatives. 

Imagine a large lawn with many children in it. 
There are beautiful beds of flowers here and there. 
To one side is a fish pond in which pretty goldfish 
dart spritely about. The children have been told they 
can play all over the lawn but must not get into the 
flowerbeds or fishpond. Imagine the stupidity of that 
child who sits beside the flowerbed pouting because 
he cannot run through it or beside the fishpond be- 
cause he cannot wade in it. He could be playing all 
over the lawn and having a splendid time, and could 
pass by the flowers and enjoy their beauty and frag- 
rance without pulling them up by the roots or 
tram pling them under foot. He could have a perfect- 
ly wonderful time without soiling his clothes in the 
pond or running the risk of being drowned. There 
is the whole wide lawn in which he is free to run and 
play as he likes. 

Yes, many, with their eyes fixed upon the restraints 
of Christianity not only fail to see that these are good 
but do not lift their eyes to the abundant joys that 
await them in the wide, unrestricted areas of life. 

We agree with those who think of Christianity as 
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a way to heaven. But it is more than that. It is a 
way whereby family life can be happy, lovely, and 
rich beyond compare. How many homes are wretch- 
ed merely through a lack of the Christian graces? 

It is also a way among men. How much better men 
could get along with one another in business, indus- 
try, politics, if the simple words of the Master, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” were observed. 
Last, but not least, if the nations and peoples of the 
earth are to live in peace and cooperation rather than 
in continual strife and warfare, the way of the gospels 
must find acceptance among those upon whose shoul- 
ders the responsibility of leadership rests. 

The great perils of tomorrow will be neither yel- 
low nor black. If we must attach a color to them 
that color will be white. “To whom much has been 
given, of them much shall be required,” points di- 
rectly at us. We have the materials and the men, 
the brains and the brawn. Better still we have the 
ideas and ideals for a far better, perhaps even a war- 
less world. 

Do we possess the character, the unselfishness, the 
determination, the courage, to carry these ideals to 
their fulfillment? Herein lie the real perils of tomor- 
row. They are white. 
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